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Andrew Furuseth. | 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

In adopting this declaration the leaders 
of the American Revolution gave expres- 
sion to the purest aspiration and the highest 
ideal of the people of the colonies. By it, 
the people, the new nation, consecrated 
itself to the labor of embodying the same 
in all relations of its daily life. Whatever 
our government does, whatever is done by 
us as a people, must be measured by this 
standard. If we earnestly seek to live up 
to it, it will be well with us; if we fail in 
so doing, we shall be judged for it. 

There have always been some men and 
sometimes a party which have insisted upon 
this standard. They have held that where 
constitutional provisions were legitimately 








a subject of doubt or dispute, they should 
be read in the light of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the doubt should be 
dissolved in accordance with the spirit 
therein manifested. 

Measured by this standard, what about 
our judiciary usurping and exercising pre- 
rogatives surrendered by the kings of Eng- 
land a hundred years before the Revolu- 
tion? Assuming to regulate personal rela- 
tions by injunction—relations between man 
and man—treating labor as a commodity 
in which some man may have, and does 
have, a vested right, they proceed by their 
injunctions in labor disputes to deny not 
only our equal rights as men and as citi- 
zens, but to deny our very humanity. In 
carrying out their policy they sweep away 
freedom of speech and of the press, over- 
turn settled rules of evidence based upon 
the experience of centuries, and rob us as 
workingmen, if the dispute be with our 
employers, of the right to trial by jury. 
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‘*Take care of the employers, and let the 
employers take care of their employes’’ 
seems to be the rule by which it is endeav- 
ored to create a working class, that shall 
feel itself asa working class, and in all 
humility be satisfied with whatever the em- 
ployer thinks he can afford to give or to do. 

With the encouragement given to corpo- 
rations—combinations of the wealthy—to 
organize and assume control over natural re- 
sources and over the processes of modern 
invention, with the tendency to strip the 
worker of everything, but his labor power, 
and then make out of that labor power a 
commodity to be owned and controlled by 
others, well may it be asked: Are we trying 
to be true to our highest ideals? And, if we 
are not, what shall be our fate? 

With the wages of labor taken to put 
value into watered stock and for the pay- 
ment of the bonded indebtedness of these 
institutions, then using powers not consti- 
tutionally delegated to the courts to pre- 
vent effective organizations of the workers 
in self-defence, thus turning us, individu- 
ally, bound hand and foot over to our em 
ployers, well may we ask: Are the courts 
loyal to the highest ideals of Americanism? 

Legislative bodies are appealed to for re- 
dress and refuse to listen to the appeal, and 
to furnish the remedy. Are these legislative 
bodies true to the ideals which they are 
sworn to guard and to embody in legis- 
lation? 

It can not be that the production of wealth 
and creation of values will, for any length 
of time, be permitted to stand as the first 
consideration of a people that has dedicated 
itself to human equality and equal justice. 
This would be the absolute denial, the 
deliberate turning away from, the ideal and 
an invitation to fate to work its worst pun- 
ishment. 

There are, however, tendencies in the 
opposite direction, both among the legisla- 
tors and the courts, and labor’s duty at 
this hour is by all means within its power 
to sustain these men and unite in uphold- 
ing their hands. 

In the gospel according to Matthew we 
find that there is one, and only one, sin 
that can not and will not be forgiven; it is 
there called the ‘‘Sin against the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Translated into modern language 
it seems that it might be rendered: ‘‘Faith- 
lessness to our own highest ideals.’’ The 
ideal of the American people is the work- 


ing out of justice and human equality; the 
ideal of labor as expressed by itself is 
human brotherhood. 

If those governing the nation, whether 
it be in the legislative halls or on the judi- 
cial bench, prove unfaithful, let us,. the 
workers, organize and stand together in 
brotherhood, fighting where we can and 
enduring where we must, with the hope 
that we may, and the determination that 
we will, work out in our daily lives, in our 
institutions as organized workers, and as 
part of the people, those ideals to which 
the American republic was dedicated. This 
I think, is our duty, our highest duty; may 
we have the strength and the loyalty to 
perform it. 











James M. Lynch. 








President, International Typographical Union. 


It occurs to me that the duty of Labor 
during the crisis through which it is pass- 
ing, brought about by the attitude of the 
courts, not alone as expressed in the in- 
junction of Justice Gould and the decision 
sentencing certain labor officials, but as 
evidenced in injunctions and decisions 
throughout the country, one glaring ex- 
ample occurring recently in Evansville, 
Indiana, in the strike of the street-car men, 
is to stand firmly and consistently for the 
rights of the wage-earnersas citizens on all 
occasions and at all opportunities. The 
enemy, as typified by the hostile associations 
of manufacturers, is constantly placing or- 
ganized labor before the public in as bad a 
light as possible, and the unfavorable re- 
flection is emphasized by a parallel illustra- 
tion seeking to show that these hostile 
associations are not opposed to trade unions, 
but only to trade unions as they are con- 
ducted. 

How many peopie are familiar with trade 
unions as they are conducted? 

How many trade unions avail them- 
selves of avenues of publicity that are open 
to them, to place their benefactions before 
the people? 

How many trade unions realize the value 
of favorable public opinion? 

The unfair critics know this value, and 
they are constantly availing themselves 
of it. 

Our unions, or many of them, content 
themselves with raging at their detractors, 
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rather than themselves seeking the public 
ear and public approval. 

If benefits accrue, why should not the 
public know of them? 

If out-of-work relief is furnished, why 
should not the people be made acquainted 
with that benefaction? 

If death benefit is provided, why is it 
not a good thing for the people to know? 

If improved working conditions result 
through the combinations of the toilers, if 
better wages are secured, if unsanitary 
conditions are ameliorated, if we partici- 
pate in the great movements against plagues 
such as tuberculosis and typhoid, if we do 
our part in the crusade against child labor, 
why should not the people know? 

The national officers, or the majority of 
them, appreciate the value of such public- 
ity as I am attempting to outline, but the 
local unions do not appreciate its value. 

Let Parry, Van Cleave, and their simian 
successor, Kirby, rest in innocuous desue- 
tude. 

Let us sell our own wares instead of 
deriding those of the other fellow. 

We have hidden our light under a bushel 
too long. 





John Mitchell. 





Second Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


The advent of another Labor Day sug- 
gests toone’s mind the many aspects of the 
ever-recurring and never-ending struggle 
of the toilers for better conditions of life 
and labor. While in a brief article it is im- 
possible to review, even superficially the 
history of labor’s progress or to note the 
epochs which, like milestones, mark the 
advance of the toilers during the past cen- 
tury, it may not be inappropriate at this 
time to speak of one phase of the labor 
problem that will, no doubt, receive from 
the toiling masses serious consideration and 
provoke extended discussion in the Labor 
Day demonstrations of this year. 

Each generation has had and each will 
have its own peculiar problem to solve, 
and while the abuse of the writ of injunc- 
tion did not originate within the last decade, 
yet it is safe to say that the wrongful use 
of what was primarily a beneficent and nec- 
essary legal process, has become acute 
Within the’ past 10 years; and perhaps no 
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action has aroused so much interest 
or caused such universal protest as the in- 
junction issued by Justice Gould and the 
decision rendered by Justice Wright. 

The question of whether or not the de- 
fendants in this case shall be required to 
serve terms of imprisonment sinks into in- 
significance when compared with the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government and 
human freedom which are involved. It was 
to guard, so far as possible, against the 
abuse of power on the part of the courts 
prevailing in monarchical countries, that 
it was written in the constitution of the 
United States that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press should not be abridged, 
even by an act of Congress; and that every 
citizen should be entitled to a trial by a 
jury of his peers before he might be con- 
victed of crime. And it is no reflection upon 
the judiciary of ourcountry to say that the 
workingmen will not cease their agitation 
or abate their demands until trial by jury 
for every offense which involves imprison- 
ment shall have been established and 
recognized as the only true principle of free 
government and the real guarantee of the 
impartial administration of justice. 

Public trials and impartial juries are es- 
sential alike to the protection of the court 
and the accused, because the influence and 
weight of judicial decisions must depend, 
in a large measure, upon the willing acqui- 
escence of all groups in society. To main- 
tain the integrity and the righteousness of 
the judiciary, it is important that the 
judges shall have the assistance of a jury 
in determining the guilt and the measure 
of punishment of each citizen who is 
brought to the bar of justice for trial. The 
liberty of a citizen is reasonably safe in the 
keeping of twelve fellow-citizens; it should 
not be entrusted to any one man, it matters 
not whethef he be monarch, judge, or lay- 
man. The power to convict and imprison 
citizens of the United States should neither 
be forced upon the judges of our courts 
nor arrogated by them. Especially is this 
true when the process of enforcing the law 
is secure and unfailing in the hands of a 
jury. 

The reasons assigned by those who op- 
pose trial by jury in contempt cases will 
fail to convince the workingmen—who are 
the greatest sufferers from imprisonment in 
such cases—that trial by jury is not essen- 
tial to the proper administration of justice, 
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when they observe daily men guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes known in criminal 
jurisprudence enjoying the constitutional 
guarantee of trial by jury. Surely the 
workingmen make no unreasonable demand 
when they ask that when they are charged 
with violating an injunction they be se- 
cured in the right to the same consideration 
that is given a person who violates the 
criminal law. 

The proper solution of this issue must 
rest, in large measure, upon the intelli- 
gence of the working people. It should be 
considered and discussed rationally and dis- 
passionately; and the voice of labor, true 
to its history and its tradition, should go 
forth with renewed courage and emphasis, 
requesting and demanding a progressive 
improvement in the conditions under which 
the toilers live and work, together with 
such reforms in the law and in the admin- 
istration of the law as will secure to them 
and to their posterity the fullest measure 
of justice and opportunity. To this they 
are entitled. ‘They should be satisfied with 
nothing less. 








H. B. Perham. 


Eighth Vice-President, A. F. of L. 




















When millions of wage-earners are in a 
state of turmoil and unrest, as they are in 
the United States at the present time, there 
must be some good reason for the existence 
of that condition. It can not be truthfully 
said that desire for personal gain is the 
cause, nor can it be rightly attributed to 
the desire of the wage-earner to acquire 
that which does not belong to him. 

The ordinary workingman aims to live 
in decent fashion, have his share of the 
comforts of life, send his children to school, 
and lay by a little money for the proverbial 
rainy day. Some few are able to do that, 
but the greater number are not. 

He is, and for many years has been de- 
vising ways and means to obtain his desires 
by proper and lawful methods, but he finds 
so many inpediments in his way that he 
occasionally loses his temper and calls upon 
the gods to witness the unfair methods 
used by his adversaries. 

Those who are inclined to blame the 
workingman for that, should look up the 
history of his struggle. Many years ago 
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he developed a method of securing a greater 
measure of justice from his employer by 
combining with his fellow-men and going 
out on a strike. The courts were promptly 
brought into play with the result that he 
was imprisoned for conspiracy. A case of 
that kind occurred in the United States as 
late as 1809, just 100 years ago. The 
worker afterward fought for his right to 
combine and to strike and won it. 

To further aid in the unequal struggle 
for a more equitable share of the profits 
produced by his toil, he quite recently 
adopted a method which has become known 
as a boycott. 

The courts were brought into play again 
and the result is a permanent injunction 
restraining him from continuing that prac- 
tice and jail sentences for the leaders in the 
movement for alleged contempt of court. 
As the right to boycott is exercised by 
everybody else, it will probably not take 
him 100 years to get that right established 
and made lawful as far as he is concerned. 
Meantime he chafes. 

While pursuing his uphill fight he ob- 
serves the courts airily waiving aside con- 
stitutional provisions that are in his favor 
and placing hitherto unheard of construc- 
tions and interpretations upon other clauses, 
seemingly with the sole intent of overawing 
him and his fellows. 

He has recently seen his honored and 
beloved leaders told to stand up in the dock, 
about the same as felonious persons would 
be, and heard them sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment, they having committed 
no crime, but simply dared to exercise the 
rights guaranteed to them by the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The workingman observes the courts 
exercising and apparently enjoying powers 
and extraordinary privileges founded only 
upon custom and not upon law, wherein 
they declare unconstitutional and null and 
void laws that Congress enacted that tend 
to protect him and his fellows in their 
rights. He is not unmindful of the narrow 
construction given words and phrases when 
that course will favor his adversary, and 
sees the will of the people as exemplified 
in a law set aside and nullified by those 
who have no other authority but precedent 
and custom for their actions. 

If it is only by prescriptive authority 
the courts are issuing injunctions in labor 
disputes and annulling laws enacted by 
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representative bodies, such as Congress 
and the legislatures, they should in all 
fairness be liberal in their actions and in- 
terpretations because of the unstable 
ground they now occupy in the premises. 
They should bear in mind that their pre- 
scriptive actions in this respect have not 
received the endorsement of the sovereign 
people in any way except by inaction. This 
points to the remedy. Activity on the part 
of the wage-earners in the right direc- 
tion will bring us back to a government 
by law as contradistinguished from a gov- 
ernment by discretion, and then the way 
will be clear for the wage-earner to make 
progress. 








Frank Duffy. 





General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners. 

Unorganized labor and the public in 
general have not financially supported, to 
any marked extent, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in defending its officers, 
unions, and affiliated organizations from 
the attacks made against them recently 
through the courts. The belief, however, 
is prevalent that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and minor courts against 
Labor in general really affects the interests 
of the public as well as those of the wage- 
workers. One thing, however, is plainly 
apparent, that capital is determined to 
brook no interference in its effort to make 
all labor servile to its power. It knows that 
the most intelligent, industrious, reliable, 
honest, and skilled workers are within the 
folds of organized labor. It knows also 
that most of the other grades are unorgan- 
ized and are not able to oppose or cope 
with it and therefore are necessarily passive 
and submissive, an advantage it hesitates 
not to utilize, and this determination is 
strengthened by the disinclination of the 
public to assume any financial responsi- 
bility. The effect of these suits has been, 
and is, the lessening of the country’s 
power to produce, manufacture, purchase, 
and thrive, the smaller manufacturer to 
limit his output, the merchant to buy less 
and ask more for commodities, and the 
consumer to curtail expenditures. 

Lower wages and increased prices come 
as a consequent result, but the public and 
all labor are becoming so highly intelligent 


and educated that they readily comprehend 
technicalities in language and will not 
permit their minds to be clouded by them. 
As between their comprehension and that 
of the judiciary they not only see the 
stretch of these decisions, but also an 
attack upon constitutional rights, free 
speech, and free press. As between the 
understanding of both, the public believe 
their own is as clear as that of the judici- 
ary and rightfully decides the latter are 
not a supremacy but a minim of learn- 
ing and education. 

If judges can legally defame and orally 
abuse in expressing opinion, or stating 
assumed, invented, assisted, or established 
facts are they above suspicion, bias, and 
prejudice, or readiness to grant appeal in 
behalf of dominant power? 

If scandal or concealed violation of law 
points to governmental or judicial cogni- 
zance or corruption should either receive 
technical, elastic, or evasive protection by 
either courts or government? If an indi- 
vidual or more than one or the public 
press comment upon or give publication to 
them or to current opinion, questioning 
truth, honesty, and sincerity of aim, pur- 
pose, and intent of such acts, should they 
be hushed, imprisoned, and their constitu- 
tional rights be overridden? Shall one man 
or 12 men pass judgment and sentence upon 
such person or persons or such press and 
determine such rights? Are such acts, 
protection, and judges proper objects for 
public contempt? 

In other words, shall such objects be 
supreme against criticism. I believe the 
American people will answer in the nega- 
tive. I believe the rank and file of organ- 
ized labor owe it to the country, the people 
and themselves to yield to lawful mandates, 
but to resist the overthrowing of their in- 
dustrial and constitutional rights and liber- 
ties. Furthermore, all labor, organized 
labor especially, should remove, through 
the ballot, legislative enactment and poli- 
tical tenure, every act, person and authority 
that fails to protect those rights and liber- 
ties or that fails to lawfully improve the 
toilers’ moral, civic and living conditions. 
Finally, all wage-workers should be united, 
affiliated and bonded together in one organ- 
ization and therein husband their means 
and resources during industrial activity 
that there may be no hardship in meeting 
any and all emergencies when required. 
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W. D. Mahon. 


Pres. Amal. Asso. Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America, 

















Shall the working people of America 
keep quiet and refrain from talking about 
the courts and bear all the injunction 
abuses that are now being heaped upon 
them for fear of being looked upon as un- 
American and enemies of law and order? 
Such seems to be the policy advised by 
some who profess to be the friends of the 
working people. I do not agree with this 
policy at all. When the courts are wrong 
we have the same right to criticise them as 
we have to criticise any other class of 
wrongdoers. That is the principle upon 
which this government is formed and in it 
lies our hope of preventing wrongs from 
creeping in and overthrowing the right. I 
have as much respect for the courts of the 
land as any other man when the courts are 
right, but contend when the courts have 
departed from the paths laid down for them 
in the constitution of our country, and 
when they are robbing people of their 
rights and liberties I havea right to protest 
and to point out these facts without being 
considered un-American or an enemy of 
law and order. 

Years ago Charles Sumner, the profound 
statesman and eloquent defender of the 
sacred rights of man said: 

Let me say here that I hold the judges, and 
especially the Supreme Court of the country, in 
much respect, but I am too familiar with the his- 
tory of judicial proceedings to regard them with 
any superstitious reverence. Judges are but me: 
and in all ages they have shown a fair share o/ 
frailty. The worst crimes of history have been 
perpetrated under their sanction. The blood of 
wartyrs and patriots crying from the ground 
summons them to judgment. 


These words are as true today as when 
uttered by Sumner. The decision of Judge 
Wright in the sentence of Gompers, Morri- 


son, and Mitchell, in my opinion, goes far- 


beyond any rights that the constitution 
gives to the courts of this land, and causes 
one to fear that the predictions of Jeffer- 
son are coming true, when he said, that if 
our liberties were ever lost, it would be 
through the usurpation and encroachments 
of the federal judiciary. 

If we look back in history we find from 
times remote that some of the most atro- 


cious crimes in all history have been perpe- 
trated by compliant, inhuman,and merciicss 
judges, as has been written: 

It wasa judicial tribunal that gave the fatal 
hemlock to Socrates. 

It was a judicial tribunal that justified and sanc- 
tioned every act of King Henry the Eighth, the 
murderous libertine of England, from the 
illegal and scandalous divorce of his lawful queen, 
to the beheading of Sir Thomas Moore. 

It was a judicial tribunal that sent Latimer, 
Ridley, Servetius, and John Rogers to the flames 
for contending for the sacred right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science, and under the criminal reign of that in- 
human monster of iniquity, Jeffreys disgraced 
England with a perfect saturnalia of judicial 
murder and aaieel the pages of her history with 
the blood of innocent women. 

It was a judicial tribunal that burned innocent 
and harmless women and little children as 
witches in Massachusetts; and pushed and 
buffeted the Man of Galilee barefooted over the 
pavements of Jerusalem, fainting beneath his 
cross, 

It was a judicial tribunal that sent the young, 
innocent, and inspired maid of Orleans to the 
flames, and the beautiful and unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots to the block. 

It was a judicial tribunal that said the black 
man had no rights that men are bound to respect, 
and that sent men to prison for giving shelter and 
food to the negro slave fleeing from his pursuing 
— chased by bloodhounds thirsting for his 
blood. 


When Alfred the Great attempted to 
correct certain abuses that had grown up 
in his kingdom, he found it necessary, in 
order to succeed, to hang some 60 of his 
corrupt and vicious judges who had been 
robbing the people of their rights. 

With such history as this revealing the 
fraiities of the judicial actions of the judges 
of the past, shall we refrain from protest- 
ing against the wrongs of the present day 
for fear of being criticised? No; but in 
the language of James Russell Lowell we 
will hold these principles: 


‘‘We owe allegiance to the state, but deeper, 
truer, more, 

To the sympathies that God hath set within our 
spirit’s core. 

Our country claims our fealty; we grant it so, 
but then, 

Before man made us citizens, great Nature ma:le 
us men. 

He’s true to God who’s true to man; where\ 
wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the a’l- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they a: 
slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not f: 
all their race.’’ 
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Owen Miller. 











Secretary, American Federation of Musicians, 


The establishment of the judiciary is the 
result of the evolution of ages, and reached 
the most perfect state during the Roman 
regime. All modernjurisprudence is founded 
on the Justinian code. In the development 
of the so-called science of law, the pre- 
pondering idea inculcated in the minds of 
all, by every means at hand, was respect 
for the court and its decisions. The execu- 
tive, under whatever name, pagan or 
Christian; the schools, ancient and mod- 
ern, all were, and are still, being used to 
instill into the human mind, reverence for 
the judiciary, until finally this idea has 
reached a point that it isconsidered treason 
to question or criticisea judicial decision. 
Men seem to have lost sight of the fact that 
judges are but human, and as prone to error 
as any other mortal. Napoleon said that war 
was the trade of a barbarian; now let us ask 
what is the trade of law? 

Some particularly ill-natured cynic de- 
clared that lawyers were the vultures of the 
social system; that they thrived upon the 
misfortunes of their fellow-men; that the 
profession is founded on deception; that 
they become so accustomed to defending 
what they know to be wrong, that their 
judgment becomes biased; and last, but not 
least, that the gross irregularities in the 
modern distribution of wealth are entirely 
due to the machinations of smart lawyers. 
Conceding that there is much truth in the 
above rather drastic arraignment, how is it 
possible to expect the judges, every 
one of whom is a graduate of this school, 
to, like a caterpillar, change into an en- 
tirely different being? To expect men tobe 
impartial who have been trained in such a 
school, hedged about with a divinity that 
sets them above their fellow-men, and their 
actions above censure or criticism, is beyond 
reason, in fact absurd. 

Once in a while one of the most eminent 
exponents of the law blurts out the truth. 
To prove that the views expressed in this 
article are not based on prejudice, I quote 
from one of the grand masters of the science, 
who occupies one of the positions supposed 
to be surrounded with the halo of strict jus- 
tice, which means, above all, truth, honor, 
and equity. 

In an address to the graduating class of 
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1909 of the Chicago Law School, Judge 
Willard M. McEwen, among other things, 
said: 

You must run many a cold, nervy bluff and can 
notafford to be numberedin the down-and-out class. 

You can not afford to be too much of a gentle- 
man to the opposing counsel nor too deferential in 
the courtroom. 

The lawyer occupies a vested position probably 
higher than in any other profession, and in this 
position he has himself first to sustain and should 
first of all look out for number one. 

Why is it that you will be given business against 
the other practitioner? Because your client thinks 
he is getting the service at a smaller cost or fee. 
Take it and be thankful, but maintain your nerve 
and dignity. 

People believe in you and that you are just a little 
better than others, and you must play that part. You 
can not afford to play the part of the country church 
mouse, but must reach out for what’s in sight. 

Juries are often impressed with the counsel, and 
all juries desire to have some one to lean on, and 
nearly always select the lawyer with the best atti- 
tude. This often determines a case at law. You 
can not afford to give the impression that you are 
giving way to either court or counsel on the oppo- 
site side. When you do that you lose the faith of 
the jury. I sometimes think a lawyer should be 50 
per cent better than the court. 

Study the style and mannerisms of the profes- 
sional and ask yourself, ‘‘HowdolI stand with this 
juror or with the jury?’’ Story books have much 
to do with framing the attitude of the lawyer, but 
you can never afford to be too much of a gentle- 
man or too deferential in court. 

Judge McEwen is classed as an eminent 
jurist, nevertheless, his honor advises the 
graduate, about to begin the practice of the 
profession to ‘‘lie, cheat, deceive, and by 
all means to win.’’ Such a statement com- 
ing from such an eminent and authoritative 
source indicates that the cynical ideas to 
which he gives utterance are his summing 
up of what the trade of law really is. 

When Cicero was granted a triumphal 
entry into Rome, after the defeat of Han- 
nibal and consequent conquest of Carthage, 
he had a slave stationed in his chariot, who 
all through the brilliant pageant repeated, 
‘*Cicero, remember thou are mortal.’’ 

Judge McEwen’s frankness ought to re- 
sult in the dropping of tlie scales from the 
public eye, and the relegating of those too 
much revered divine judiciary healers back 
among mortals, and let their acts be judged 
on their merits. 

A review of the decisions of the modern 
judiciary, say from the Dred Scott deci- 
sion to the Wright decision in the Gom- 
pers- Mitchell-Morrison case is sufficient to 
convince the most confiding that our judges 
are like all other mortals, prone to err. 
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Walter Macarthur. 





Editor, Coast Seamen’s Journal, 


It seems likely that the year 1909 will be 
distinguished in the history of these times 
by the importance of the happenings in 
various fields. In many directions—in art, 
science, and politics, in physical research, 
in mechanical development, and in intel- 
lectual expansion—the potentialities, if 
not actualities, of progress promise to mark 
the present year as noteworthy. 

If not in original discovery, at least 
in new extensions and adaptations of dis- 
coveries already made, and in the activity 
of public thought, the year 1909 may claim 
precedence over like periods in the immediate 
past. 

Conspicuous among the events of the 
year stands the struggle of the American 
labor movement for the maintenance of free 
press and free speech The issue herein 
involved, stated in its broadest terms, is 
that of personal liberty—the liberty of the 
individual to bestow or withhold labor or 
patronage, without reference to the effect 
of such action upon others. 

Thus stated, the issue goes to the very 
fundamentals of free government. This issue 
successfully maintained, the perpetuity of 
free institutions is assured; defeated, these 
institutions are lost, to the present genera- 
tion at least. 

The record of this struggle, if written in 
terms measurably consistent with the im- 
portance which it is bound to assume in the 
light of historical perspective, will afford a 
study no less inspiring than that contained 
in any other page that records the deeds 
performed ‘‘on the world’s broad field of 
battle.’’ 

Even now, while we are still in the midst 
of these events, a perusal of the chief inci- 
dents of the struggle—the sentence of 
Justice Wright, the replies of Gompers, 
Mitchell, and Morrison, and the protest of 
the labor organizations every where through- 
out the nation—conveys an impression 
akin to historical interest. So speedily do 
history-making events assume the charac- 
teristics of permanency in the records of 
time! 

Interest in the judgment which posterity 
shall pass upon the events of our own time 
is justified upon grounds other than those 
merely speculative. For material and im- 


mediate purposes it is important that we 
should realize the true nature of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. For the 
purposes of the labor movement it is im- 
portant that the struggle for the mainte- 
nance of personal liberty be recognized as 
one, the outcome which transcends every 
other interest of that movement and exer- 
cises nothing short of a vitai influence upon 
the movement of mankind the world over. 

It is as easy to exaggerate as to underrate 
the importance of affairs in which we are 
personally concerned. But we shall err, if 
at all, upon the safe side by assuming that 
we are making history in these days, or, at 
any rate, that we are repeating history, the 
history of the establishment of the greatest 
blessings of all time, the ownership by 
man of his own body, and the right tofreely 
dispose of all that accrues by virtue of such 
ownership. 

’Tis not in mortals to command an 
honored place in history, but we can do 
more; we can deserve it! We ¢an at least 
assure ourselves against any less creditable 
disposition of our claims by those who shall 
undertake to give enduring form and place 
to the deeds of this day and generation. 











John A. Filett. . 


General A. F. of L. Organizer for Canada. 





The organized labor movement in Canada 
has not had the experience in dealing with 
injunctions and ‘‘restraining orders’’ that 
our friends and brothers in the United 
States have had, but we feel just as keenly 
in regard to the iniquitous and unjust sys- 
tem of judicial tyranny as it is possible for 
a democratic and liberty loving people to 
do, animated with the same desires and ob 
jects in view as our neighbors and brothers 
to the south of the boundary line. We are 
fully alive to the fact that the success of 
‘rule by injunction’’ in the United States 
is bound to exert a baneful influence in 
Canada. 

We feel that once the ‘‘union smashers,’’ 
either through court decisions, or in an) 
other way, assume the mastery of the peo 
ple and destroy the liberty of the toiler: 
and rob them of their just rights in the 
United States, the fight will be transferred 
and Canada made the battleground. A\l- 
ready the contest has begun; but fortu- 
nately, up to date, the workers have had a 
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fair degree of success in meeting the attacks 
of their would-be destroyers. To such an 
extent, indeed, have our opponents been 
baffled that a lull has come in the battle. 
We, however, are not deceived; we know 
our enemies are but watching an opportu- 
nity to renew the struggle for the destruc- 
tion of our organizations, knowing full 
well that such injunctions and decisions as 
those rendered by Justices Gould and 
Wright will be the signal for the attack. 

Our warmest sympathy is extended to 
our friends, Gompers, Mitchell, and Mor- 
rison, of the American Federation of Labor, 
in their effort to defend the right of free 
speech and a free press. 

The greatest indignation was felt through- 
out the Dominion when it was learned of 
the sentences imposed upon these men by 
Justice Wright. It was said, and with evi- 
dent reason, that liberty was at an end in 
the United States. 

The one great satisfying thought to the 
Canadian is the pleasure and pride afforded 
by the striking contrast between the quiet 
dignity and determination of these men 
fighting for human rights, and the frothy, 
ill-tempered, illogical, filibustering deliver- 
ance of Justice Wright. The picture is one 
that will be revered in the memory of those 
for whom these men would willingly sacri- 
fice their personal freedom, if necessary, in 
defense of constitutional rights. 

It is a far cry from Justice Wright’s 
court room to the men of the northern 
zone, but their hearts beat in unison with 
the friends to the south, and felt pained 
and indignant that such a decision could 
possibly be given ‘‘in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.’’ 

The duty of the hour as I view it is to 
sound the battle cry for freedom. A closer 
co-operation of the forces of labor, united 
action at the polls, as well as on the indus- 
trial field, if we are to maintain our rights 
as free citizens and the use of free speech 
and a free press. 

The organized labor movement of the Do- 
minion has declared for independent politi- 
cal action through the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, on somewhat similar 
lines to that of the Independent Labor Party 
of Great Britain. Already they have made a 
beginning by electing the president of that 
body to a seat in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. In this way it is anticipated greater 
results can ultimately be brought about: 





John Williams. 





Sec.-Treas., Amal. Asso. Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 


The attempt to suppress constitutional 
liberty and to deny labor the right of free 
speech and free press, received an unquali- 
fied endorsement when Justice Wright de- 
livered his opinion in the case of Gompers, 
Mitchell, and Morrison, who had dared ex- 
ercise the fundamental right of citizenship 
guaranteed them by the constitution of the 
United States. 

The decision, drastic and bitter though 
it be, will result in a quickening of con- 
science, not alone among the toilers of the 
land, but also among all liberty loving peo- 
ple, to the end that the true intent and 
spirit of the constitution will be restored to 
the mass of humanity who forni the bul- 
wark of our great democracy. 

The court ruling under which our leaders 
were convicted savors strongly of coercion 
and injustice. If the decision rendered is a 
correct interpretation of the rights of the 
people, then the constitution should be so 
amended as to give all, what a former chief 
executive was disposed to call, a square 
deal. The great mass of toilers believe that 
the intent of the framers of the law govern- 
ing the rights of the people, was that all 
citizens should be placed on an equality; 
hence, naturally, come to the conclusion 
that the fault lies not specifically with the 
law itself, but in the administration of 
same. 

A condition which will permit a manager 
of a plant under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to congre- 
gate a mob, threaten bodily injury, yea, 
threaten the taking of life, because repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Association 
of Steel Workers dared to exercise the right 
of free speech with the workmen in the 
Vandergrift, Pa., sheet plant, is an actual 
condition which resembles very much the 
despotism we read of as existing in darkest 
Russia. If Russia has anything on the 
Kiskiminetas Valley in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, then conditions must be simply in- 
tolerable. While these conditions exist in 
the Kiskiminetas Valley, the courts are as- 
sisting the corporation in the Wheeling 
district by the issuance of an injunction 
restraining the officers and members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Steel Workers 
from picketing, or even talking tomen who, 
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decoyed under the fair promises of the 
agents of this corporation, assist them in 
their nefarious attempt to crush out all 
semblance of liberty from the lives of the 
workers. 

The decision in the Gompers-Mitchell- 
Morrison case, with other events following 
in their train, demands investigation and 
relief, which labor must and will have. 

















~ . 
Cal Wyatt. 
General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 


The right of free speech is inherent in 
man. Without it we could not enjoy the 
privilege of discussing any grievances that 
might require redress, either of a private 
or public nature. Since the first establish- 
ment of government, even in its crudest 
form, those who have arrogated to them- 
selves autocratic and tyrannical power, not 
sanctioned by their subjects or approved 
by the common people, have struggled des- 
perately, even when it required the sacri- 
fice of thousands of lives, to suppress fair 
open criticism or free speech. The exercise 
of free speech has always tended to pro- 
mote human progress, to aid in the elimi- 
nation of the social evils, to encourage the 
spread of intelligence, and to strengthen 
all that is good and noble in the human 
race. 

In spite of the momentous importance of 
the exercise of the right of free speech in 
discussing human affairs, we have at this 
late day in the progress of the world’s 
affairs the pronounced and persistent de- 
termination of one element of society to 
destroy and eliminate that right. The con- 
tinued use of that dearly-bought privilege 
can only be perpetuated by alertness on 
the part of the masses. Will they be equal 
to the occasion in the present fight, is the 
question that is now confronting them? In 
each cycle in the past the same battle has 
been fought, and those who have preceded 
us have been able to hand the right of free 
speech down to us practically unimpaired. 
Shall this epoch prove less worthy of those 
who have preceded us, and shall we permit 
the right of free speech to be subtly and 
stealthily taken from us by judicial de- 
cisions, when Congress and the legislatures 
dare not assume that power? One of the 
greatest statesmen this country has pro- 
duced, whose memory a large majority of 
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citizens still respect and highly honor- 

Thomas Jefferson—solemnly warned us that 
the greatest menace to our liberty had been 
vested in our judicial system. Recent de- 
cisions of the supposedly eminent mem- 
bers of that august body have fully verified 
that prediction, if we have read aright 
their decrees handed down affecting the 
rights of labor and free speech, and the 
leaders and organizations representing it in 
its concrete form—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Not only is the wage-earning class to be 
deprived of free speech, but also of free 
press. These, until the present attack, were 
looked upon as full grown and lusty 
brothers, enlisted in a progressive and 
hopeful campaign for the spread of intelli- 
gence, right, justice, equity, greater liberty, 
and freedom of the entire human race, and 
a more equitable distribution of the wealth 
being produced. The healthy, vigorous, 
puissant growth of these twins of human 
progress is what has excited the opposition 
of the enemy, the capitalists, and spurred 
them on to superhuman efforts to destroy 
our hopes of an early consummation of that 
unity of action most dreaded by these 
tyrants of industrial progress, and thus 
prevent greater benefits to the wage-earners 
through political and industrial combina- 
tions. 

It is assumed by Van Cleave and those 
who encourage and secretly co-operate 
with him in his efforts to destroy the effect- 
iveness of the trade union movement, 
that the first essential result of that opposi- 
tion is to deprive us of our right of free 
speech and a free press, as we are now 
exercising these privileges. They naturally 
and correctly presume that that end can 
not and will not be secured through legis- 
lative action by ‘‘the presumed chosen rep- 
resentatives’’ of the common people, as 
that would require the changing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the amend- 
ing of the constitution. Such an effort 
would bring down on their heads such 
condemnation and reproach that no politi- 
cal party or representative could survive 
the onslaught that would follow. 

Knowing that certain judges are safer 
and not responsible to the people for their 
official acts, they have chosen that means 
to deprive the masses of their industrial, 
political, and inherent rights, the right of 
free speech, free press, collective bargain- 
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ing, and the free exercise of suffrage secured 
to us by hundreds of years of suffering and 
sacrificing of many lives since governments 
were first instituted. 

The battle is on for the maintenance of 
these rights and privileges and there is not 
and can not be any middle ground for com- 
promise. This is and must be a question 
that comes home most seriously and inti- 
mately to every wage-earner and wealth 
producer in whatever industry he or she 
may be employed. 

The uninvited contest is upon us! Shall 
we quietly submit; or shall we unite politi- 
cally and industrially and throw off that 
power that binds us hand and foot; or shall 
we tamely submit? I feel as did Patrick 
Henry when he delivered his patriotic and 
justly historic speech, and our cause is 
more important to the welfare of the human 
race, the perpetuity and the progress and up- 
lift of civilization than the efforts that 
followed that declaration, though his senti- 
ments changed the course of political 
history. The proper disposition of this 
question means a continuation of the right 
of free speech and a free press; the failure 
to properly meet the situation and defend 
ourselves means industrial slavery and 
political servitude. Which shall we chose? 








J. A. Cable. 








Sec.-Treas., Coopers’ Intl. Union. 


What should organized labor do in view 
of the injunction of Justice Gould and the 
sentence and decision of Justice Wright? 
This question has been answered in the 
labor press many times lately. It has been 
stated that as the courts can not reach and 
destroy the union label, the hosts of labor 
should rally around that magnificent em- 
blem of decent hours and fair wages and 
make it do for the unions that which the 
boycott was intended to do and consider- 
able more. This is wholesome advice. I 
can offer nothing better. In order that the, 
union label may do its work thoroughly, 
however, and produce the largest measure 
of results, the unions must expand their 
membership. They must gather into their 
beneficent fold every man and woman who 
toils. The purchasing power of the masses 
of unorganized workers must be made an 
asset of the union. Their purchasing power 
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must be added to the prestige of the union 
label. I am not advising the gathering in 
of the unorganized workers, however, with- 
out first teaching them what the labor 
movement means. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the so-called ‘‘card man’’ and 
aunion man. A card man is not always 
a union man in the highest sense. The 
mistake has too often been made by labor’s 
organizers of not schooling new recruits 
more thoroughly in the fundamental doc- 
trine and science of unionism. Too many 
have joined the ranks in the past with little 
understanding of what the movement is 
like. These mistaken recruits added little 
or no strength to the movement, and have 
done it a great deal of injury. It would 
have been better had they been left out 
until they learned the full import of the 
labor movement. Organize the unorgan- 
ized, to be sure, but at the same time give 
them a correct understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of unionism. Teach them, 
also, that they should patronize the union 
label. 

The courts have dealt unjustly with 
organized labor. We nevertheless have the 
right to point out what we believe to be 
errors of the courts and to exercise the 
rights of free speech and free press and the 
ballot when opportunity affords to place 
fairer and broader minded men upon the 
bench. These constitutional privileges I 
believe point the way out, and they must 
be exercised to their fullest by members of 
organized labor. 

Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison have 
committed no crime to justify the sentence 
imposed upon them. If the courts, how- 
ever, insist upon sending them to jail to 
satisfy the prejudice of Van Cleave and his 
kind, let the sacrifice be made. Organized 
labor is not anxious to parade its leaders as 
martyrs or even heroes, but if the courts 
know no better than to lock them up when 
they have committed no crime, let it be 
done. Attempting to make criminals of 
men who have committed no crime can 
have but one result, namely, to make 
heroes of them. Everyone will understand 
that labor’s leaders are in prison because 
the certain interests are powerful enough 
to put innocent men behind the bars when 
they are labor leaders regardless of consti- 
tutional guarantees, our boasts of liberty 
and freedom. 
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| Wm. J. Gilthorpe. | 


Sec -Treas., International Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 








The great Magna Charta given to the 
people, after much trouble, established 
firmly in the laws of England, the right of 
all citizens to free speech and free press. 
Notwithstanding the years that have passed 
since, and with national publicity given to 
the subject of free speech and free press, 
and further notoriety given by newspapers 
and school books, we find high and honor- 
able men sitting on the bench in this free 
land who apparently have never heard of, 
much less studied the history of the grant- 
ing of the Magna Charta to the English 
people. Possibly their judicial environment 
has had something to do with their igno- 
rance of such a great subject, but what ex- 
cuse can be made for their ignorance of the 
constitution of this United States, under 
whose government they hold commissions? 

No man, fair or unfair, who reads Jus- 
tice Wright’s decision sending Messrs. Gom- 
pers, Mitchell, and Morrison to jail, can 
call him a fair man, for during his lengthy 
speech to the accused, before sentence was 
passed by him, he deliberately abused the 
three gentlemen and construed the law to 
suit his own vindictiveness, in order to give 
himself the opportunity to accuse the three 
gentlemen of violating his idea of mis- 
quoted law. It must be understood that 
Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison 
while not educated in the law, are full of 
common sense. They have read the consti- 
tution and understand it thoroughly, be- 
sides they had eminent counsel to advise 
and defend them. 

In splendid contrast, to Justice Wright, 
Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison 
proved their high character and love for 
established constitutional methods in bring- 
ing the issue before the American people. 
A great principle was involved, they rose 
in obedience to the order from the bench, 
not as convicted or guilty men, but as free 
men, realizing posterity would be either 
slaves or free upon the outcome. Their 
manhood and liberty were at stake, and 
right well did they acquit themselves, pre- 
ferring to go to jail rather than lose their 
manhood and citizenship, their right of 
free speech and free press, thereby empha- 
sizing the immortal words of Patrick Henry: 
‘Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
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purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?”’ 

The labor movement is honored by the 
acts of Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison. The future historian will 
send them down to posterity as an ex- 
ample to men of all grades. The case of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company will be 
quoted asa precedent for all future time. 
It has been made a world-wide boycott 
case, and, as we see, the chief justice 
(Shepard) of the court of appeals has 
sustained the contention of labor, which 
will give weight and prestige to the rights 
of labor and the leaders throughout the 
world will be benefited thereby. Therefore, 
all labor should rejoice in being in a posi- 
tion to defend a principle and have leaders 
who are not afraid to suffer in labor’s cause. 

It will be remembered that organized 
labor has been before the courts for 12 
years now, and in all cases, except the 
Buck’s case, has been unsuccessful, while 
in this celebrated case, the lower court has 
been reversed by the court of appeals, and 
all three judges now endorse labor’s conten- 
tion, that labor can strike, labor can boy- 
cott, provided no threats or coercion are 
used. This has all been brought about by 
the steadfastness to principle by Messrs. 
Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison. Thus, 
by persistence a new standard has been 
established, giving to organized labor the 
rights of American citizenship and equality 
before the law. 

Labor’s duty now is, stand by your 
union, the dawn of a triumphant day has 
come, and the uplift of humanity will be 
established. The achievements of organized 
labor the past year will be an incentive to 
future generations to be loyal to principle, 
and Byron’s words will be fulfilled: 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are her’s: 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 





G. W. Gibson. | 
Secretary-Treasurer, Intl. Association Car Workers. 


Labor’s Independence Day, 1909, has 
reached another milestone in its onward 
march and well may those who toil for their 
daily bread look back over the past two 
years at the progress made and forward 
toward the higher and better plane of living, 
which the men of labor are striving to reach. 
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It may be claimed by those who delight 
in showing their antagonism toward the 
worker that during this time little progress 
has been made by the man who toils, but, 
on the other hand, let us look back to other 
industrial panics and we can not find a 
time in the history of organized labor 
when those composing it have stood to- 
gether more solidly than through the time 
just past. Every effort has been made by 
organizations of employers to destroy the 
unions of their organized workingmen, 
with the result that contemplated reduc- 
tions of wages and the abrogation of exist- 
ing agreements have been frustrated at 
every turn and organized labor is emerg- 
ing from the fray with a clearer conception 
of its own strength than ever before. Its 
members have profited by the hard school 
of experience; they have taken hold of 
problems confronting them with willing- 
ness, and they have shown to those who 
would oppress them .that they have had 
enough and if necessary are willing to 
fight. They have taken time to step into the 
political arena in a more pronounced manner 
than ever before, but while the results were, 
perhaps, not what they should have been, 
the way is paved for more concerted action 
in the future and better results. 

The organizations of railroad men affil- 
iated with the American Federation of 
Labor have learned that a closer affiliation 
among them is necessary to resist encroach- 
ments on their rights. They are getting 
over the idea of being so widely separated 
and are coming closer together, inter- 
changing ideas and beli¢ving more thor- 
oughly in the axiom, ‘‘United we stand; 
divided we fall,’’ and to this end, the rail- 
road employes’ department has _ been 
formed. This is progress, and the results 
achieved will ever remain as distinctive 
marks in labor’s history. 

Well may we look on Labor Day, 1909, 
as the opening of a brighter era in our 
history, andstep forward into the coming 
year with a lighter step and continue to 
remember that ‘‘Labor Omnia Vincit.’’ 





Chris. Evans. 

















General Organizer American Federation of Labor. 
The question of freedom of thought and 
action should be uppermost in the minds 
of all men who love justice and equity. It 
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is said that a golden opportunity presents 
itself to every person, but if allowed to pass 
by the guarantee for its return in the 
majority of cases expires with it and is 
forever lost. Workingmen are not the 
most favored in the world of progress, 
principally for the reason that they too 
often lack the opportunity. Labor, how- 
ever, is not without friends, nor can the 
union man be shorn of prestige if he will 
use his power when opportunity affords. 
In life’s daily struggle for self, the cares of 
our fellows who are subject to the attack 
of opponent’s, because of the positions they 
hold, are too often overlooked and our 
representatives made to suffer many indig- 
nities because of the power they wield for 
the advancement of our cause. A careful 
review of the acts of the past year or so, 
committed by judicial power, makes it evi- 
dent that labor’s friends must be up and 
doing if we are to maintain our rights. 

The time seems opportune for energetic 
action on the part of labor to check the 
fierce and violent injunction issued by 
Justice Gould, and to reverse the decision 
and sentence rendered by Justice Wright. 
The latter are now pending through the 
appeal made by President Gompers, Vice- 
president Mitchell and Secretary Morrison, 
those tried and true friends, for the uplift 
of American labor. The uncalled for 
action of Justice Wright and the punish- 
ment he would inflict upon men of such 
high standing, has served a purpose well 
calculated to kindle wrath that burns with 
a fierceness of flame unequalled in the 
annals of any government, much less one 
that boasts of having made freedom its 
foundation. The eyes of all nations are 
centered on the judiciary of the United 
States watching its conclusions on an 
appeal for justice to labor and its chosen 
advocates. 

Ministers of the gospel are asking that 
freedom and liberty be given these leaders 
of labor’s millions that they may use their 
talents towards the advancement of man- 
kind. The public press is teaching the 
sound doctrine of free speech and reform 
for all. The use of misguided individual 
power to take away the rights of organized 
labor is contrary to American independence, 
and I can not believe that Uncle Sam’s sub- 
jects will tolerate this usurpation of power 
by the judiciary. Men of labor, citizens 
of this great republic in every walk of life 
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that are imbued with a spirit of fairness 
for all that is good, rally to the aid of this 
appeal for liberty to Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison, and let us hope that labor’s con- 
tentions are properly understood before the 
harshly expressed sentence of Justice 
Wright is reviewed. The opportunity of 
organized labor is here; do not pass it by; 
work with a will to maintain labor’s rights. 
We are organized to educate and preserve 
the well-being of our members that they 
may become citizens equal to the best. We 
should use every endeavor to release our 
leaders who have served so well in the 
cause of liberty, justice, good will, and 
reform. 





| George Bechtold. | 


Sec.-Treas., Intl. Bro. of Foundry Employes. 


Labor’s holiday this year takeson a new 
aspect of importance. The injunction by 
Justice Gould, and the sentencing of our 
leaders by Justice Wright combine to fur- 
nish a broad text for the day; and thanks 
to the court of appeals decision, even the 
most pessimistic may discuss it. Of it they 
may speak as broadly as Justice Wright 
spoke of their alleged all-round wickedness. 

The constitutional right of free speech is 
not to be wholly taken from-us. For this 
we are thankful, not merely as trade union- 
ists, but ascitizens of a free country. But 
the struggle is not yet over. The final word 
of the judiciary is yet to be spoken. And 
that last word we shall accept, if not with 
equanimity, at least in that attitude which 
constitutes a prime element of good citizen- 
ship. 

What the issue may be none can say. If 
it shall mean that Messrs. Gompers, Mit- 
chell, and Morrison must go to prison, we 
are confident that each and all shall hear 
the jail doors clank behind them witha 
regret comparable only to that felt and ex- 
pressed by Nathan Hale, and which caused 
his name to be writ large on history’s pages. 

I shall not say that I should be sorry to 
see them subjected to the severities of 
prison life. They doubtless would resent 
the tender of any such sympathy. They 
no longer constitute a mere personal 
quantity, to be measured with a tape and 
differentiated by mere personal names. 
They stand today the embodiment of a 
great cause! Labor has centered all its 
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hopes, its wishes, and its aspirations in 
these, its chosen sons. 

Not that labor has staked all upon the 
mere question of their going or not going 
to prison. Great causes do not perish in 
jail. Had there never been a Bastile it is a 
question whether France would have paved 
the way for liberty in Europe. All that re- 
mains of that national prison, in which so 
many attempts were made to stifle the 
voice of freedom, is its key, and this hangs 
upon the walls of Mount Vernon! 

Let this Labor Day be not idly spent in 
useless and meaningless diversions. Like 
Decoration Day, Labor Day has come in 
large part to have little or no special sig- 
nificance. Let us re-dedicate it to the cause 
of human progress. Let us make full use 
of it as a means of education, and to pro- 
claim to all the world our resolution to de- 
fend our rights, not by the use of force, 
but by better use of our brains and our 
ballots. 





| Jerome Jones. 
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To be or not to be—that is the question; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them.—Shakespeare. 

Plainly is it the duty of men and women 
of labor to organize. What organization 
has done, what it can do for the human 
family is so marked that one is amazed at 
the disinterestedness of some of our people 
on the question. The success of labor 
organizations involves the life of the nation. 
At no time in the history of the world has 
organization been found more necessary for 
the preservation of the very life of the toiler 
than today. A certain class of employers, 
not content with the force of their own 
organization, is invoking the aid of the 
courts and upon us devolves the duty of 
maintaining and preserving such rights as 
we now possess. 

To gain the attention of the public and 
to secure and fasten public sentiment we 
must give proof of mental and moral worth. 
In the individual we have that mental and 
moral force, but it stands for nothing in the 
person. We must concentrate that power, 
and in centralizing it in and through organ- 
ization we are enabled to so direct it as to 
bring substantial results. 




















In ‘an industrial strife it is no longer a 
question of endurance. Our opponents re- 
sort to measures less expensive and produc- 
tive of results. 

The recent decision in the " Gompers- 
Mitchell-Morrison case, plainly indicates 
that our opponents are using their intelli- 
gence and organization to a purpose. 

They have madea study of organization, 
the power and effect of cohesiveness and 
resultant effect of intelligent direction of 
that organization industrially and politi- 
cally. 

The duty of the wage earner is to organ- 
ize; but that is not all, he must carefully 
study the aims and objects of that organiza- 
tion, and assist in its intelligent direction 
whether such action be upon the industrial 
or political field. From whatever point his 
interest is attacked there he must be found, 
using wisdomand judgment to resist any 
encroachment upon his rights. 

The laborer in his organization is fight- 
ing for the rights of man, and since the 
dawn of day it has been a long and bitter 
struggle, requiring courage, fortitude, and 
sacrifices to reach our present status. When 
engaged in an industrial conflict, the men 
of labor willingly and cheerfully make 
such sacrifices as they believe will contrib- 
ute in achieving the desired end. 

When the conflict is extended to the po- 
litical field by the captains of industry, it 
is plainly and clearly the duty of the hour 
for the men of labor to arm themselves with 
the ballot and direct it in a manner that will 
bring victory to organized labor. 

It is the duty of the hour for men of 
labor to organize and prepare to meet op- 
ponents on the industrial field and clothe 
themselves with the robes of citizenship to 
do battle in the political arena. 

We should know the power of cohesive- 
ness at all times, industrially and politically. 





John J. Manning. | 


Sec.-Treas., Shirt, Waist, and Laundry Workers’ Intl. Union. 


On Monday, September 6th, will be cele- 
brated labor's holiday, and undoubtedly 
at the many gatherings of labor’s hosts 
the subject that will be generally con 
sidered is the attitude of our courts and 
their decisions on the injunction, as applied 
particularly in labor disputes. While there 
is no question that a subject of such im- 
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portance should receive the utmost con- 
sideration at our hands, still this question 
should not be permitted to completely over- 
shadow the very vital one of child labor. 

On the ‘‘day we celebrate’’ there will be 
approximately 1,000,000 men parading in 
honor of the achievements of organized 
labor, but how many of the paraders will 
give any thought to the 1,750,000 children 
under 14 years of age that are employed 
in the mines, mills, and factories of our 
country, to say nothing of the thousands 
in the ‘‘sweat shops,’’ whose very life 
blood is disposed of by ignorant parents 
to unscrupulous employers for scarcely 
enough money to keep body and soul 
together? 

Is it generally realized that if these 
1,750,000 children were stood shoulder to 
shoulder they would form a line nearly 
900 miles in length, reaching almost from 
New York City to Chicago, and that if 
they were to pass a given point at the rate 
of one each minute, it would take three 
years and four months before the last of 
them had passed? 

Is it realized what a crime is being com- 
mitted not only against these innocent 
children in denying them the right of a 
happy childhood, who should be enjoying 
the benefit of the school-room and the play- 
ground, instead of the baneful influences 
of the workshop and factory in conse- 
quence of which many of them de- 
velop as moral and physical degenerates. 
This is against the common good of our 
country and the awful penalty that nature 
eventually collects for crimes perpetrated 
against children in their forced employ- 
ment in gainful occupations. 

Aside from the inhuman and unchristian 
aspect of child labor, and considering the 
purely economic phase of the situation, is 
it not reasonable to assume that with the 
elimination of these 1,750,000 children 
from gainful occupations, that at least 
1,000,000 of our vast army of unemployed 
would be enabled to find employment that 
would enable them to care for those de- 
pendent upon them, and as a natural con- 
sequence the tendency would be to elimi- 
nate many of the periods of hard times 
that the workers have to contend with to 
their disadvantage. 

The public press of the country is prone 
to dilate from time to time on the great- 
ness, civilization, and Christianity of our 
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people, when the truth is that we are years 
behind the progressive countries of the 
old world in many directions, particularly 
in the care of our children as a national 
asset, for in this regard we rank with 
Russia, which alone of the so-called civi- 
lized countries of Europe permits her chil- 
dren to work all night at dangerous work, 
and it surely is an awful indictment of our 
industrial conditions when we realize that 
the greatest republic the world has known 
is no higher in the scale of humanity and 
civilization than the most absolute despot- 
ism of modern times. 

If our people are to continue in the en- 
joyment of the rights and liberties guaran- 
teed by the constitution they must awake 
to the necessity of the perpetuation of these 
blessings through a healthy, clean, vigor- 
ous citizenship, which can best be attained 
through the abolition of the child labor 
evil and its awful consequences, and the 
slogan of all right-minded people should 
be, ‘‘take the children from the factories 
and workshops and place them in the 
schools.’’ 





Rev. Charles Stelzle. 











Trade unionism is passing through a 
critical period in its history. It will always 
be on the verge of a crisis, because it has 
to do with life; for life must mean growth, 
and growth means pain. 

But there are certain conditions in the 
industrial world which call for most care- 
ful thought on the part of trade union 
leaders. No little two by-four propaganda 
method will meet the situation. 

First, there is the enemy from without. 
Never before has there been such a syste- 
matic effort made to destroy organized 
labor. Employers’ associations and citizens’ 
alliances have largely passed their period 
of hysteria. They are now getting down to 
the job ina scientific, business-like way. 
They are attacking labor through the 
courts. They are employing expert law- 
yers, many of whom are absolutely un- 
scrupulous, and who devote their entire 
time to the task of mapping out campaigns 
against the trade union, and supposedly in 
the interest of their employers. These 
efforts will fail to destroy organized labor. 
They will purge it so that it will become 
stronger and better, just as the church was 
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purged through the fierce opposition of its 
oppressors. But there are certain things 
within trade unionism which demand the 
attention of its truest friends. 

First, there is its very strength. The 
growth of trade unionism in recent years 
has been one of the most significant things 
of modern times. This growth has brought 
with it a great mass of enthusiastic fighters, 
but who, at the same time, are uninformed 
as to the fundamental principles of their 
cause. These will endanger the movement 
if no effort is made to give their work in- 
telligent direction. There must be better 
‘“‘team-work.’’ Their attack must not be 
that of the mob, but that of trained soldiers. 
Clearly, then, the leaders must see to it that 
the recruits shall have a course of training 
which will enable them to ‘‘give a reason 
for the hope that is within them.”’ 

Second, on account of the development 
of organized labor, there has come to be a 
specialization of industries, even within its 
ranks, which has very naturally resulted in 
jurisdictional strife. Even mob enthusiasm 
is better than this, for the mob will receive 
sympathy from the neutral on-looker, but 
jurisdictional strife not only causes bitter- 
ness and hatred within, but disgust and 
ridicule without. 

Third, organized labor must deal not 
only with the ignorance of its own mem- 
bers, but it must educate the general public. 
It is lamentable that even otherwise intel- 
ligent business and professional men are in 
absolute ignorance of the principles of or- 
ganized labor. If the public does not know 
about trade unionism, it must be admitted 
that it is the fault of organized labor. It is 
not the business of the outsider to inform 
himself concerning trade unionism. It is 
the trade unions’ job to compel attention 
and to correctly inform the outsider. 

These are some of the problems which 
confront organized labor today. That they 
will be adjusted in due time, there can be 
nodoubt. But immediate attention to them 
will save many a year of struggle and a 
great deal of suffering and heartache. 


- 


Secretary, A. F. of L. Label Trades Department. 
Another year has rolled around, and 
despite the fact that the industrial depres- 
sion is not yet over, and despite the unjust 
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and unfair decisions of the courts, and 
despite the malignant attacks of the 
Parrys, Posts, Van Cleaves, Kirbys, Daven- 
ports, organized labor still lives and has 
muchto record on the safe side of the 
ledger. 

While it may betrue that in a few in- 
stances some of the organizations of labor 
have not made much progress during the 
past year, yet it is a fact beyond contradic- 
tion, that those organizations that have 
successfully combated all opposition, are 
the ones that have made preparations in 
the past, by providing a system of benefits 
which protects their members during just 
such periods as the one we are now going 
through. 

Not only have these organizations 
weathered the storm successfully, but in 
some instances have they gone further, and 
notably in the case of the International 
Typographical Union, put into successful 
operation that most munificent and far- 
reaching benefit, the old age pension. 

The International Typographical Union 
has led the way, and its example should be 
emulated by every other organization of 
labor on the American continent, for who 
are more entitled to our consideration at 
this time than those pioneers in the trade 
union movement, who made the present 
conditions that are favorable to labor, ina 
time when it was not fashionable nor ad- 
vantageous to be a trade unionist. 

The organizations of labor of this day 
must act intelligently as to the wants of 
their members, and should in all instances 
see that their members are protected in 
times of difficulty, sickness, old age, and 
that their families are provided for after 
they themselves have passed away. 

To accomplish this, the organizations of 
labor must make provision for the pay- 
ment of sufficient dues by their members, 
to insure promptly the payment of every 
obligation that they make with the mem- 
bership, thereby establishing confidence in 
their ranks, and show to the world that 
in the ranks of labor the spirit of 
fraternity, good will, and peace on earth 
does exist. 

When the members of our organizations 
fully understand the value of unions and 
promote each other’s interests, then will 
there be brought about that spirit of soli- 
darity that will withstand the attacks of 
ur enemies among the employers, whether 
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by the lockout, blacklist, or by their ap- 
peals to the courts for the issuance of 
injunctions. 

While injunctions have been issued that 
deny the right of free speech, free press, 
and also the right of workmen to assist 
their fellows who may be or are engaged 
in a difficulty with their employers, and 
decisions have been rendered by the courts 
that make the organizations of labor crimi- 
nal conspiracies in restraint of trade, and 
the members subject to fine and imprison- 
ment, and the unions of labor liable in 
threefold damages, still there are no court 
decisions that compel a man or a woman 
to purchase a non-union made article 
against his or her will. 

While we shall not lose sight of those 
who are opposing the orderly progress of 
labor, it is our duty to give our assistance 
to those who are friendly to us, and we 
can do this by refusing to purchase any 
article that has not attached to it the em- 
blem of fair wages, short hours, and clean 
and sanitary workshops—the union label. 

Let us resolve that in the future that 
neither ourselves, our wives, nor children 
will patronize any product unless it bears 
the union label of the trade engaged in its 
manufacture, ard we will have done s:ome- 
thing of benefit to ourselves and our fellow- 
workers as well. 





| Thos. A. Rickert. 


General Presidentiof United:Gaiment Workers of America. 








Although much has already been said in 
the press and in public addresses in refer- 
ence to the injunction of Justice Gould in 
restraining the publication of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company in the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and Justice Wright’s de- 
cision following the injunction, the ques- 
tion is so important as involving the right 
of free speech and the press, that too much 
can not be said in defense of a right that 
is sacred to every American citizen. 

The order of Justice Gould was to the 
effect that the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and all the members 
of that organization in the District of Co- 
lumbia be enjoined from mentioning the 
name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany in any form whatsoever, either in 
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printing, writing, or orally, as being under 
the ban of organized labor. 

Mr. Gompers and his colleagues, believ- 
ing that the judge has far exceeded his 
power to enjoin them from mentioning the 
name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany, in discussing its attitude towards or- 
ganized labor, exercised the rights which 
they understood as clearly guaranteed them 
by the national constitution. 

This was the position assumed by Mr. 
Gompers following the writ of injunction 
in a public address in Indianapolis on Sep- 
tember 29, 1908: 

I want to say to you and to all that it may con- 
cern, that as long as I retain my health and my 
sanity, I am going to speak upon any subject on 
God’s green earth, and as a citizen of this country 
and as editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST I 
propose to discuss this thing, and I do not want 
to be in contempt of court, but I propose to dis- 
cuss it. The injunction prohibits me from mention- 
ing the Buck’s Stove and Range Company in this 
case to anybody, either by word of mouth or by 
letter, or either in letter or circular or any way, 
but I can’t help that. I must discuss it. 

With all due respect to the court, Mr. 
Gompers said it would be impossible to 
comply with all the terms of the injunc- 
tion. This resulted in the contempt pro- 
ceedings in which Justice Wright delivered 
himself of one of the most vindictive and 
infamous decisions that ever emanated from 
a court in the United States, in which he 
sentenced the defendants to such terms of 
imprisonment as were never before in- 
flicted on men in a contempt case in the 
history of this country. 

The injunctive order of Justice Gould 
was brought before the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia for review, and 
the findings of this court were in marked 
contrast to the terms and spirit of the in- 
junctive decree and in effect the only part 
of Justice Gould’s order that was sustained 
was that which Mr. Gompers had already 
obeyed. namely, the withdrawal of the 
name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany from the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST The 
higher court unanimously sustained the 
right of Mr. Gompers and his colleagues 
to describe or criticise the order of Justice 
Gould and to freely write, speak or pub- 
lish statements about the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company with the one exception 
just mentioned. 

From this opinion Chief Justice Shepard 
dissented and maintained as against the 
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other Justices the right of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST to even publish the name 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
in its ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list, no matter 
what the object of such publication may 
be suspected or believed to be. 

It was declared in the opinion of this 

court that: 
_ So long as the A. F. of L, and those acting under 
its advice refuse to patronize complainant, the 
combination had not risen to the dignity of an un- 
lawful conspiracy or a boycott. 

The appeal of the American Federation 
of Labor against the decision of Justice 
Wright in the contempt case is now before 
the same tribunal that modified the order 
of Justice Gould and its attitude towards 
organized labor. The clear understanding 
of this court, that neither the executive, 
the legislative, nor the judicial branch of 
the government has the power to abridge 
the right of free speech and free press, gives 
us strong hope and belief that the sentences 
of Justice Wright will be set aside as an 
unwarranted usurpation of judicial power. 

But whatever may be the outcome,. every 
American citizen is under a debt of grati- 
tude toSamuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and 
Frank Morrison for their heroic stand for a 
liberty that is the strong protection of the 
right of the people. With free speech and 
a free press, liberty will be ever preserved. 





James E. Roach. | 


General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 





The recent attempt to abridge freedom 
of press and freedom of speech through the 
injunction process, restraining Mitchell, 
Morrison, and Gompers from telling their 
fellow-men the truth, and the further action 
of the court in sentencing each of them to 
a term of imprisonment for contempt with- 
out trial by jury, is an action that will be 
resented by all liberty-loving Americans. 

If the higher court does not sustain the 
contention of our leaders, then I have 
misled my children in teaching and preach- 
ing to them of the greatness and fairness 
of our system of government and the broad 
and liberal constitution of our country. 

I am certain that labor will win in the 
end. The fight involves the freedom of the 
American people, the continuity of their 
constitutional rights without interference 
from legislative or judicial bodies. 
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The Dream 


By 
MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON 


. JOU may sing of the race as you will—I sing the goal, 
The beauteous goal, that draws the bleeding feet, 
And lights the brow, and lifts the fainting soul, 
And turns the bitter hardship into sweet! 
(But oh,I pray the goal may be the place 


I thought it was the while I ran the,race!) 


You may sing of the fight as you will—l sing the prize, 
That noble prize for which the fighter stands, 

Reason and hope for all his agonies 

Of struggling limbs and ever-straining hands! 

(But oh, | pray the prize be no less bright 


: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

Than I conceived it, panting in the fight!) : 
» panting ght! as 
: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

af 


You may sing of the work as you will—I sing its aim, 
Far-throned beauty and far-beck’ning light, 

That call the worker onward more than fame, 

Sun to his day and star upon his night! 

(But oh, | pray the aim be what | sought 

And visioned ceaselessly the while | wrought!) 


Howe’er it be, O Watcher of the race, 

Lord of the vict’ry, Giver of the prize, 

I thank Thee for the hope before my face, 

I thank Thee for the dream before mine eyes! 
And this I dare: to think Thou hast not wrought 
Or dream or ardent dreamer all for naught! 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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EDITORIAL SECTION. 


This issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will be in the hands of its 
readers before the hosts of organized workers of North 
America assemble on Monday, September 6th, to honor 
Labor and Labor Day, and all that those words convey and 
represent, and agreeable to that fact and as the weatherman predicts 
glorious weather for the great demonstration, it is recommended and ex- 
pected that all will turn out in such manner as has been arranged in the 
several localities and celebrate, as American trade unionists, the great 
festival to Labor. Where parades are in evidence march with heads erect, 
proud of your calling and your cause, and bear yourself throughout with 
the noble dignity becoming to union freemen. Let your addresses in the 
halls and hustings be respectful of the laws and institutions of our country, 
for by so doing you willsymbolize the true union man who, while he may 
desire changes of acts which he believes are oppressive, knows he is a citizen 
of a republic and will go about the necessary change in the deliberate 
manner becoming to true citizenship. Let your remarks ring forth the 
glad tidings that enjoying our freedom as men and citizens we aspire to be 
helpful in doing the best for the advancement of the cause of Labor and of 
our great republic. Use no apologetic tone, for you are right in your pur- 
pose; apologies are out of order excepting for wrongdoing. Add cheerful- 
ness to the sentences composing the Labor Day address; it is not a funeral 
procession that is being addressed. Be hopeful in the general tone of your 
remarks, which will best befit the occasion, for we have enough of the 
sorrowful to contend with during the other 364 days of the year, and 
unless hope, cheerfulness, liberty and progress can be spoken, echoed and 
re-echoed upon Labor Day, those words will have lost their meaning to the 
workers of our land. 

All hail to Labor Day and to Labor! Good luck to such a unison of 
terms, and may Labor Day, 1910, find our cause ascendant in its useful- 
ness, broadening in its application, and continuously uplifting in its great 
purpose. JAMES DUNCAN, 

First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 





LABOR DAY, 
1909. 





It invariably happens that when desperate men seek a climax from which 
to draw a deduction which could not be borne out in fact, 
A GUBBLE they resort to building up a straw man and then proceed 
BURST. . ‘ 
to tear him to pieces. 
Anent the oft-repeated statement by a fiery but few manufacturers, 
who are said to own an organization composed of such a small portion of 
the real manufacturers of the country that mathematics can scarcely provide 
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the proper decimal to represent them, that one of the cardinal principles of 
trade unionism is limitation of output, we desire to say that their basis of 
argument is a veritable straw man as far as trade unions are concerned, but 
otherwise is known to have recognition. In our trade agreements a mini- 
mum wage rate is mutually recognized between liberal-minded and fair- 
dealing employers and their employes. The extra skilled worker is paid 
as much above the minimum scale as the worker’s ability warrants and 
said worker can arrange with his or her employer. There is no limitation 
of production about this great principle; then, again, where employer and 
employe know that piecework is preferable, piece prices are established 
and each worker earns according to his or her ability, as per the wage 
scale. There is no limitation of production in that proposition. The only 
place where limitation of production is visible can be traced to where trusts 
and monopolies, or any combination whatsoever whose purpose is to fleece 
the people, by hook or crook if necessary, lay off their employes to prevent 
production, so as to keep up abnormal prices on material produced. It 
was brought out during the anthracite coal strike, for instance, that that 
combination, to hold the price of anthracite coal to the consumer muth 
above actual cost of production, handling, and reasonable profit for manage- 
ment, limited the anthracite coal miners to less than 200 working days per 
annum. When such men as James Kirby, of Dayton, Ohio, assume to 
talk about the limitation of production by the laws governing labor organ- 
izations, he should know of what he speaks, and if he will study this sub- 
ject to the bottom, the evidence will be so startling along the lines above 
portrayed that, if we were permitted to use an Irish bull, we would state 
that, if he were to tell the truth on the subject, he really would not give 
himself away by telling it at all. 

As to the charge that trade unions require poor workmen to be paid 
the same wages as better skilled men, our answer isa flat negative. It is 
too true, however, that employers some times make the minimum wage 
rate in a trade agreement the maximum wage rate on their pay-rolls, but such 
unjustifiable greed for advantage, and which can not well be regulated by 
a trade agreement, is not a trade union vice, but, instead, is very objection- 
able procedure by the employer practicing the method. 

JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 





Perhaps because of the elasticity of so-called legal opinion on the purpose 
CONCEPT and intention of the anti-trust act, passed by the first ses- 
OF THE sion of the 5ist Congress and approved July 2, 1890, 
SHERMAN commonly called the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the 
ACT. far-reaching effect certain court decisions in connection 
with the act have had upon the liberty of the citizen as set forth in the 
constitution of the United States, a large portion of the working people of 
North America have an impression that the Sherman act has not been used 
excepting to the detriment of organized labor. 

This is a mistaken idea. If there were good grounds on which to base 
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such a conclusion, that fact would be primary evidence that the purpose of 
the Sherman act, at least as it has been construed in reference to the liber- 
ties of the people, was to be a deterrent to organized labor and to nullify 
the purposes of modern trade unionism. 

For the benefit of those who have not been quite directly affected by 
the decisions referred to, a review of the situation will place the purpose 
intended in the passage of the act where it properly belongs, and at the 
same time disabuse the minds of those who have not come in contact with 
the details that its purpose was to affect or nullify the purposes of organized 


labor. 
Many readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are acquainted with 


the exact terms of the anti-trust act, but many others have only a knowl- 
edge of it as per criticisms of such portions of the act as have been used in 
the decisions affecting, as we claim, the true and real liberty of the citizen. 


For the purposes of this article, the act in full is here given: 
(Sections one to eight Sherman anti-trust law.) 
An act to protect trade and commerce againsi unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

SECTION 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several states, or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty ofa misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars,or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or con- 
spire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among 
the several states, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
restraint of trade or commerce in any territory of the United States or of the District of Columbia, 
or in restraint of trade or commerce between any such territory and another, or between any such 
territory or territories and any state or states or the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia and any state or states or foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such combination or 
conspiracy shal]l be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shal! be punished 
by fine not exceeding $5,(00, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. Theseveral circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with jurisdiction 
to prevent and restrain violations of this act; and it:shall be the duty of the several district at 
torneys of the United States, in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney- 
General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations. Such pro~ 
ceedings may be by way of petition setting forth the case and praying that such violation shall be 
enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the parties complained of shall have been duly notified 
of such petition the court shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and determination of 
the case; and pending such petition and before final decree the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or probibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 5 Whenever it shall appear to the court before which any proceeding under section 
four of this act may be pending that the ends of justice require that other parties should be 
brought before the court, the court may cause them to be summoned, whether they reside in the 
district in which the court is held or not; and subpeenas to that end may be served in any district 
by the marshal thereof. 

SEc.6. Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, or pursuant to 
any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in section one of this act, and being in 
the course of transportation from one state to another, or toa foreign country, shall be forfeited 
to the United States, and may be seized and condemned by like proceedings as those provided by 
law for the forfeiture, seizure, and condemnation of property imported into the United States 
contrary to law. 

SEc.7. Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by any other person or 
corporation by reason of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful by this act, may sue 
therefor in any circuit court of the United States in the district in which the defendant resides or 
is found, without respect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages 
by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

Src. 8. That the word “person,” or “persons,” wherever used in this act shall be deemed to 
include corporations and associations existing under or authorized by the laws of the United 
States, the laws of any of the territories, the laws of any state, or the laws ofany foreign country. 
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The caption of the act shows ‘that the need for or purpose of the act 
was to restrain illegal acts by capitalistic combinations called trusts and 
monopolies and the discussion in Congress, especially in the Senate, on the 
passage of the act, clearly bears this out. 

The title ‘‘an act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,’’ indicates that the act is to protect commerce 
and the public from monopolies. Labor organizations, as such, are not 
engaged in commerce nor are they monopolies. 

Section 1, of the act, indicates that its scope is aimed at concerns 
engaged in interstate commerce. Labor organizations are not engaged in 
the business, per se, of interstate commerce. 

Section 2 treats of persons monopolizing any part of trade or com- 
merce amongthe several states. Labor organizations do not deal with or 
in trade or commerce as among the several states. 

Section 3 only makes the act also applicable to the territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

Section 4 suggests that it was the intention of this legislation that the 
United States government should prosecute violations by and through the 
direction of the Attorney-General and the several United States district 
attorneys (but it is not denied that other methods of prosecution 
are permissible) and the government resting in the belief that the act 
did not comprehend labor organizations, has had little occasion to institute 
proceedings against them, a prominent exception being U. S. vs. Debs et al. 
(Circuit Court North Div. of Ill., Dec. 14, 1894), for interference with the 
United States mails. Incidentally, the Pullman Company in that instance 
attached its cars to mail trains for advantage to coerce the United States 
government to interfere against the American Railway Union, of which 
Mr. Debs was president. 

Section 5 deals simply with summoning witnesses. 

Section 6 provides that property owned by a combination in conspiracy 
to the act, shall be forfeited to the United States, etc., and does not, there- 
fore, affect labor organizations, as they are not owners and transporters of 
property as set forth in the act, and property belonging to them has not 
been nor could it be, as per the terms set forth, forfeited to the United 
States. 

Section 7 deals with the recovery of damages by an injured party. 

Section 8 sets forth that the parties comprehended in the act are cor- 
porations and associations existing under or authorized by the United 
States or state laws, and which comprehension bears the ear-marks of 
manufacturing or distributing combinations engaged in such business en- 
terprises as would be transporting property from one state to another. 
Labor organizations are not so engaged; therefore, we contend, they were 
not aud could not have been intended to be considered as coming under the 
operations of the anti-trust act. 

It was not labor organizations that the federal administrations directed 
their attorneys-general to investigate and prosecute and the tiiles of docu- 
ments containing the procedure on anti-trust lines as collaborated by, or for 
Congress and the department are significant. They usually read something 
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like this: List of civil and criminal cases instituted by the United States 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the act to regulate commerce, in- 
cluding the Elkins act. No one will seriously contend that there is any- 
thing in common between subjects bearing such titles and the business and 
purposes of labor organizations. 

Quite recently, to wit, Tuesday evening, March 23, 1909, Hon. Martin 
A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, lecturing in 
Emerson Hall, Harvard, under the auspices of the Graduate Business 
School, on the ‘‘Work of the Interstate Commerce Commission,’’ used the 
following language in reference to the anti-trust law and which is here given 
to show the opinion of a man ina prominent position whose business it is to 
thoroughly know the purpose and concept of this act. He said in part: 

The Sherman anti-trust act, as applied by the courts of the United States, is the 
most mistaken and mischievous legislation which Congress ever enacted. Any restraint 
on the competitive freedom of the great corporations of the country, no matter whether 
the restraint is beneficial or wholesome, is a criminal law. It stifles the very methods , 
by which competition alone may thrive and crushes out the life of the business of the 
country. If the railroads try any methods of competition under the existing laws, they 
are liable to fine and imprisonment. The result is that the heads of the companies 
happen to come together and have a friendly talk. After this friendly talk, which is 
not one of business, the strange result comes that, although they are all acting inde- 
pendently in the conduct of their roads, they all happen to do the same thing at the 
same time. 

Not a word does Mr. Knapp say about the anti-trust act having refer- 
ence to trade or benevolent associations. He refers to the combinations 
and corporations to affect which the act was passed. His condemnation of 
the purpose of the legislation is not in point, excepting that if it had been 
the purpose of the act to include or affect labor and benevolent associations, 
very likely the subject-matter would not have come under the official con- 
sideration of the gentleman. This opinion by that gentleman in such a 
place is evidence, indeed, in favor of our contention. 

The portion of the act which the United States Supreme Court found 
in its opinion on the subject to affect labor organizations is contained in 
the first part of the first section in the following words: ‘‘In restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states.’’ This was rendered in the 
case of Loewe & Co. v. Lawlor et al., the language of the court being: ‘‘In 
our opinion the combination (Hatters et al. ) described in the declaration is a 
combination ‘in restraint of trade or commerce among the several states,’ 
in the sense.in which those words are used in the act.’’ How the learned 
judges of the United States Supreme Court could so construe those words 
in the act while its language throughout clearly denoted something entirely 
different, is indeed a mystery, and can only appear as unprejudiced from an 
idea often expressed that the subject-matter had not been properly presented 
to the court. 

Judges usually interpret law in accordance with their real belief of its 
actual purpose, but it is natural to suppose that they are more or less 
swayed in their conclusions by the presentation of the case and in this 
instance it is remarkable that in rendering the opinion the court gave the 
entire complaint in the margin of the decision and entirely ignored the 
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demurrer thereto. The statement in the decision of the court on this sub- 
ject read: ‘‘The case comes up, then, on complaint and demurrer, and we 
give the complaint in the margin.’’ 

With the Loewe complaint given such prominence and the hatters 
demurrer thereto scarcely referred to, the Supreme Court, no doubt, was 
influenced accordingly in its decision. This is borne out by a quotation 
from, or comment by the Supreme Court upon a portion of the complaint 
which read as follows: 

That the conspiracy or combination was so far progressed that out of 82 manu- 
facturers of this country engaged in the production of fur hats, 70 had accepted the 
terms and acceded tothe demand that the shop should be conducted in accordance 
so far as conditions of employment were concerned, with the will of the American 
Federation of Labor; that the local union demanded of plaintiff that they should un- 
ionize their shop under peril of being boycotted by this combination, which demand 
plaintiffs declined to comply with; that thereupon the American Federation of Labor 
acting through its official organ and through its organizers, declared a boycott. 

The above statement was used by the court towards the time when the 
Chief Justice was rounding up, as it were, the points in the case prepara- 
tory to the decision that ‘‘judgment (of the lower court) was reversed and 
cause remanded with a direction to proceed accordingly,’’ and it is reason- 
able to infer that the declaration was uppermost in the minds of the judges 
when they gave the decision. From this view, and as it is a fact that ‘‘the 
will’’ of the American Federation of Labor had nothing to do with 
the business of the hatters’ union in trying to unionize the Loewe 
hat factory and as it is well known that the hatters did not then 
nor at any other time, ask the American Federation of Labor to 
approve of its action in trying to unionize that factory, nor in declaring the 
boycott, it is not so difficult to understand that the court was swayed in its 
judgment by rank misinformation on the subject. 

The first act associating the American Federation of Labor with the 
hatters’ contention was when suit was entered against the members of the 
Executive Council, which required them to defend themselves against acts 
with which they had no more to do than had the ‘‘Man in the Moon.’’ 
From such a beginning, and from such a poor foundation, a case was made, 
that trade unions come under the operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The union men of America ask immunity from no law which applies alike 
to all other citizens. They respect law too highly to treat it lightly in our 
great republic. In fact, they are so very desirous for and would be so 
happy under a condition whereby law would be equally administered to 
them as to other organized citizens, that it is worse than a dream to align 
them as seeking immunity from any law which rightfully applies to them. 
They object, however, to be relegated to a position with unscrupulous corpo- 
rations, to control which such acts as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law were 
passed. There is nothing in the business procedure of a trade union, which 
if it over-stepped the limits of authority but the common law would correct, 
and at the risk of tediousness we repeat that a law which primarily and in 
its fullest concept bears out that the intention of its enactment was to 
authorize the United States government, through the Attorney-General and 
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the several United States district attorneys, to proceed against illegal com- 
binations by trusts and monopolies, with authority of forfeiture to the 
United States of the property owned by such a tombination pursuant to 
conspiracy under the act, was never intended to apply to labor organiza- 
tions, and it is expected that before the agitation on this phase of the 
Sherman act has been exhausted that by common consent such well-meaning 
and beneficent associations as the organizations of labor of North America 
will be recognized as transacting bona fide business and entirely apart from 
monopolistic combinations, and that the common law of our land will be 
found adequate and sufficient to deal with any shortcomings the human 
beings composing the labur organizations ‘‘ may be heirs to.’”’ 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 





Public attention has recently been rather forcibly directed to the fact that 
labor unions are not responsible for a// strikes. Within 
the past few weeks many thousands of unorganized work- 
men struck at the plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
at McKees Rocks and at other steel plants in that section. 

Not only were these men without union organization, but they were 
unskilled laborers and foreigners, most of whom had only recently arrived 
in this country; many of them could not even speak English. 

This strike emphasized a new and hopeful trend in the industrial 
situation in this country. Among the employers who are so unscientific 
as to refuse to deal with union labor, it has been assumed that it was a per- 
fectly safe proposition to employ the unskilled and recently arrived immi- 
grant of the Slav race. It was supposed that his ignorance and his 
previous low standard of living and his inherited patience under bad treat- 
ment would make him incapable of resenting the very low wages and 
oppressive treatment which it might be inadvisable to offer to the American 
workman with his better education and higher standards of living. 

Judging from recent events it would seem that the Slav workman has 
imbibed some ideas about personal freedom and the dignity of labor, though 
where or how he got them would be difficult to discover, considering the 
conditions under which he works in this country. 

The account of the war-like tactics adopted by the steel company in 
the recent trouble brings forcibly to mind the historic Homestead 
strike. Here were the same fortified enclosures, the utilization of 
private police to aid and protect the imported strike-breakers, the calling 
out of the state constabulary, the same rioting and violence as soon as the 
constabulary and strike-breakers appeared on the scene, the same asser- 
tions of the company that it intended to run its business its own way and 
if the employes did not like the treatment they received they had the 
“right to quit.’’ 

This attitude was not for the purpose of establishing the ‘‘open shop,’’ 
nor was there any hypocritical announcement of a desire to deal impar- 
tially between non-union and union workmen. Thesteel company frankly 
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stated that it intended to treat its workmen as justly or unjustly as it chose 
and to tolerate neither resistance on the part of the employes, nor inter- 
ference on the part of the public. It was a clear-cut program on the part 
of the employers to bid defiance to its workmen ard to the public in its 
pursuit of private profit in business. This is the logical sequence of the 
‘‘open shop’’ argument, but even the pretext was cast away in this case. 
The strike of the Slav workmen was one of the surprises in attempting to 
carry out the program. In this strike—no matter what its immediate 
result—lies the only hopeful feature of the situation, both for the 
workmen themselves and for the general public. 

If employers of the steel company and packing house and coal mining 
type were to go on for years without any sense of their just obligations to 
their employes and to the public which protects them and gives them an 
opportunity to do business; if they were able to secure an unlimited amount 
of foreign labor too timid and ignorant to resent injustice, then, indeed, would 
the industrial future of this country look dark and we might well doubt if any 
restraining influences could later be successfully applied once the system of 
working only to produce profits without regard for any other factor in the 
situation was strongly entrenched. ‘The strike of the Slav workmen in 
this instance is only a forerunner of what may be expected from the same 
type of workmen in other industries where a similar policy is pursued. 
They will have to be reckoned with in the future. These workmen have 
already some glimmering of the employers’ duty to them and their children 
in this their adopted country. They are beginning to realize that the ‘‘right 
to quit’’ is not a good foundation upon which to educate themselves and to 
bring up their children as good citizens. They have registered their first 
serious protest against the sort of exploitation which offers as the only 
redress the ‘‘right to quit.’’ 

Doubtless they have a long and weary way to travel before their 
problem will be solved, but the circumstances of this recent strike were so 
dramatic and striking in many ways that public sympathy has been aroused. 
These ignorant foreign workmen will be likely hereafter to be more suc- 
cessful when they show a disposition to help themselves. Heretofore 
they have had every reason to believe themselves forgotten by God and 
man. It may be argued that the disposition to help themselves was shown 
in a somewhat crude and violent manner in this case. Unfortunately this 
is true. 

Violence and lawlessness are always deplorable no matter how just the 
cause of the protestants, yet we must remember that there always ¢s some cause 
for such conduct, and until we understand and remove that cause, society is 
not safe. In this instance we must admit that the foreign workman of the 
type under discussion has nearly always been treated both with brutality 
and injustice from the day he landed in this country. The employer might 
defraud him and oppress him in a thousand indescribable ways and all the 
lawful orderly forces of society looked on too indifferent to interfere in his 
behalf. This he felt keenly; then how should he—when the time of blind 
revolt came—know any other method of protest than the brutal and violent 
example set by his betters? 
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It would take too much space to describe the life of the poorest type of 
foreign workmen, but it is admitted that Sinclair’s description of the 
brutalities of packing house employment had a basis of truth, the annals 
of the coal mining industries furnish a similar story and in this recent 
strike even a Catholic pastor declared that the true tales of degradation and 
grafting and injustice toward these poor people were too terrible to set 
forth in detail. If these men quit work and attempted to prevent the en- 
trance of strike-breakers to take their places, if they threw rocks at 
mounted constabulary as the latter charged upon them and shot them 
down— well, for one thing, they soon learned the futility of such tactics. 
Their employers could procure not only the armed constabulary, but riot 
guns and even the military if desired to protect their property. This in 
itself was a lesson that other tactics than violence must be used if the work- 
man was to win his case. His crude outbreak of mob violence is 
not to be excused or glossed over. He must learn not to imitate wrong- 
doing in high quarters but by organization and self-discipline and co-opera- 
tion with the already organized millions of workmen ally himself with the 
peaceful forces which secure the righting of wrongs. All the uplifting 
forces of society can find an ample field of work in educating this poor 
workman and likewise his employer. They both need it sadly. 

It is important to understand just what provocation was sufficient to 
make these newly arrived industrial recruits revolt. It must have been 
something very oppressive indeed, for the foreign workman of little skill and 
less knowledge of the country and its language is at so great a disadvantage 
that he is naturally timid about losing his employment and usually prefers 
to bear the evils that he knows rather than to invite those which to his 
untutored imagination may be much more dreadful. 

The steel company admits that it made a heavy cut in wages in the past 
six months. It alsointroduced a pooling system designed to get the greatest 
possible amount of work out of the men at the lowest cost, and yet it was 
so conducted that no man knew what he earned each day. If he was not 
satisfied with the contents of his pay envelope he could quit and that was 
all. 

In the Survey, a journal of constructive philanthropy, Paul U. Kellogg, 
gives a most impartial and informing account of the strike. Space permits 
only the following extracts from his description of how the pooling system 
worked: 

‘*Passenger, street, freight cars, and hoppers are made at the McKees 
Rocks plant. The steel comes in sheets, is cut in lengths in the shearing 
department; heated and pressed into shape; marked and punched in the 
punching department; fitted together with bolts in the construction depart- 
ment, and put together and riveted in the erection department. There are 
many minor branches of the work, where axles, trucks, upholstery, etc., 
are produced, but this untechnical description indicates the process of turn- 
ing out the main staple—car bodies of sheet steel. These processes have 
reached a point where few skilled mechanics are demanded, compared with 
quick operators of heavy machines. The company claims a month’s training 
will turn an immigrant into a riveter. 
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‘*The plant was working half force, full time at the beginning of the 
strike. With the resumption of active operation early in the year, the 
track system was installed and the pooling system given general applica- 
tion. A track runs the length of the erection aisle. The trucks are placed 
on the track at one end; electric cranes pick up the plates; piece by piece 
they are put together and riveted, and a completed car rolls off the other end 
of the track. There are, perhaps, 12 positions on this track, and at each 
position a group of men who perform one step in the process of completing 
acar. Every position is allowed, say, 20 minutes. If the gang at position 
eight is slow, or has difficulties in getting out its stint, it holds up the 
whole procession, and every man in the earlier. positions loses time. Gang 
eight always wants car B from gang seven the minute it is through with 
car A; and gang seven always wants gang eight to be through with car A 
by the time it finishes car B, so it can take car C from gang six. If time 
wages were paid, and a car erected in a stationary position, all the delays 
would fall on the company, and only constant prodding from a foreman 
would keep a loafer or a greener at high speed. By means of piece wages 
and a track down the erection aisle, one gang drives another. The installa- 
tion of such a system, even in a few departments as was done at McKees 
Rocks, was bound to provoke some friction at the start. 

‘‘But pressing, punching, and riveting steel plates of all shapes, is 
not so easy to reduce to a piece rate standard, as the tonnage which runs 
through all departments of a steel mill; therefore, the piece-rate pooling 
system was installed. */ormerly the men were paid, and some still are 
paid, dy straight piecework either as individuals, or in small gangs of two 
or three men. A price card was posted so that by keeping track of how 
many pieces they turned out, they would know how much was coming to 
them at the end of a fortnight. Where two or three men worked together, 
this would be divided between them according to the hourly rating of 
each. 

‘*The first attempt of the company was to lump all the men in general 

pools; but this was abandoned. At the time of the strike there were about 
fifty-two pools, ranging from 10 men to 150 each. The track system with 
380 men was split into three pools. Each man in a pool was rated at so 
much an hour. This rating, the company states, was a minimum, which 
he would get in any event if he put in full time, In most cases, I take it, 
all the riveters in a pool had the same rating; similarly all heaters, helpers, 
etc. What more each man made beyond his rating, depended on the gross 
work turned out by his whole pool. 
‘*The charges brought by the men against the way the Pressed. Steel 
workinecs or Car Company applied this system are many and definite. 
THE POOLING Since the strike, the company has offered to look into and 
SYSTEM. adjust any case of individual grievance brought before it, 
but has flatly refused to take them up before an impartial board of 
arbitration. 

‘In the first place, the men charge that they have no means of checking up 
what is coming to them. No piece rates are posted as under the old system. 


*Italics ours.—ED. 
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They don’t know what the pool is going to get per piece for any of the 
work it does, nor; the lump sum due it at the end of a fortnight. 7Zhey 
claimythe hourly rating is not a guaranteed minimum; that many of the men 
have received pay far under what they understood their rating to be, and 
that foremen and {superintendents have refused to tell others what their 
rating was. Further, it is alleged, that where a lump sum is paid fora 
series of operations done by different gangs in completing a car, no money 
is paid any of the gangs until the whole series of operations is completed. 
As some pools have included as many as 300 men, it is manifestly impossi- 
ble for the men to keep track. Their pay envelopes show on the outside merely 
the check number, and the amount inside—neither the man’s rating, nor the 
number of hours he has*worked, nor the bonus due him under the piece pool 
system, nor the amount arbitrarily deducted from his earnings by the company 
for insurance. Rumors that foremen put dummy names on the pool sheets 
have been current, and the charges of graft which have been common talk 
for vears in McKees Rocks, are not of the sort to give the men off-hand 
confidence in the accounting department. So far as checking up their pay 
envelopes goes, they claim they could be cheated out of their eye teeth by 
the company—or by any dub of a bookkeeper. And the company has taken 
the position that if they did not like what was in their pay envelopes they could quit. 

‘In the second place, the men charge that the pool piece system as it 
has been put in force in Shoen is a heads-I-win-tails-you-lose proposition. 
The company never stands to pay on acar more than the fixed labor cost 
which it wants to}pay. Thus, one gang may do its work on a certain part. If 
another-gangispoils that part, the first gang loses also on the spoiled piece. 
‘The pool's paying for it’—that is thecry in the mills. ‘Here’s a gang fore- 
man makes a'mistake,’ said one of the strikers’ committee to me. ‘Say he 
hasn’t read his blue print properly, and the gang has to tear out the rivets. 
That’s the fault ofthe company’s agent, isn’t it? Well the whole pool has 
to suffer. I know of.ja case where 15 or 20 sides of a car were misriveted 
because the foreman male such a mistake. ‘‘O hell,’’ he said, ‘‘that’sinthe 
pool.’’ Another time, the center-sills on some cars for a Mexican railroad 
had to be cut apart to place the draw bars in. The men weren’t to 
blame, but it went onto the pool. The pool’s got to right all mistakes.’ 
Again, say 50 men are’ worsing ina pool. Every 10 men operate a machine 
and one machine breaks down. It may be the fault of the men operating 
it, or it may be a flaw in the machine. In either case, their lost time 
comes out of the pool. On the track system not one gang, but all would 
be held up; and the pool would lose. The same if there's a shortage of 
material. These are the men’s charges. Officers of the company told me 
that they didn’t have shortages of material, that parts of the machines 
could be quickly replaced, and that if there was a long tie up of a gang, it 
would be laid off so the lost time would not fall on the whole pool. Presi- 
dent Hoffstot, however, when I put the case of the 50 men, five machines 
and one broken, to him, could see nothing unjust in making the 40 other 
men bear the lost time instead of the company. ‘They want all the fat and 
none of the lean with it,’ he said. Those were part of the terms under 
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which a man was employed in the Pressed Steel Car Company. The 
inference here again was that if he didn’t like it, he could quit. 

‘‘Besides not knowing what money was coming to them, and feeling 
that the company was taking some that was theirs, the men were sore at 
what they individually got. Here was a man with five years’ experience, 
who claimed he drew out of the pool the same pay as a greenhorn, no 
matter how much more work he turned out; there a machine runner on a 
sill machine who two pays ago received less than the heater boy who 
worked with him; here again men running the same machines, the same 
hours, and drawing different pay. The strikers’ committee collect«d a 
large number of pay envelopes, showing the amounts received, and taking 
the men’s statements as to the number of hours they had worked. Some 
of these cases were published, and the company in reply stated that its 
books showed the men worked less time than they claimed. The men had 
no books. 

‘*Let me quote, by way of illustration, a few of a number of cases col- 
lected by Alois B. Koukol, secretary of the Nationai Slavonic Society, who 
interviewed men of several nationalities: 

Max Sharp, check 4617, backer-up; pay June 15, 3 days, $1; June 15-30, 13 days, 
$24. Sharp stated that his master riveter received only $16 during the last named 
period, although he worked the same hours and his pay should have been the higher. 

John Jakubik, check 156, laborer in yard, supposedly at $1.33 per day; 14 days, $15. 

John Malinak, check 5099, riveter; pay July 10, 4 days, $3.50. Stated five other 
men working with him on the same job received same pay for same period. 

Danko Lacik, check 4092, riveter; pay July 10, 10 days, 2 nights, $6.50. 

Stefan Humenuyi, check 3127, puncher; pay June 15, 10% days, $14.50; July 1, 
10% days, $14.95. This man worked in the shops for overseven years and used to make, 
he says, at least $30 under the old system. 

Sobek Pelts, check 3462, worked three nights in May and did not draw any pay for 
it. He complained to foreman and was sent to office. They referred him back to fore- 
man, and he wound up the affair by saying, ‘‘Well, what do you think, that I am going 
to pay you from my own pocket?”’ 

Andy Chomisak, check 4028, backer-up, 14 days, 7 hours, $20.30. Another backer- 
up in same gang worked same hours and got $23.65 this pay. Chomisak complained, 
his foreman promised to “fix it up,’’ but did not do anything. 

‘*This wage trouble was notin any one group. It ran from yard labor- 
ers up. A pressman, who had been five years in the works, told me he 
earned $50, $55 and $60 a fortnight under the old system. His last few 
pays ranged from $22 to $28. 

‘‘Under the name of the Fidelity Land Company the Pressed Steel Car 
Company owns 200 double houses in Schdenville. These rent for $12 a 
month for four rooms, well ventilated, but without water in the houses. 
The rent money is taken out of the pay envelope of the boarding boss; and 
when this is not enough, the claim is made that it has been taken out of 
his lodger’s pay. A laborer can not afford to rent one of these houses 
unless he fills it with lodgers. That is their purpose—lodging houses. 
To quote Mr. Koukol: 

The house boss is the representative of the company who is in the most immediate 
touch with the foreign element. He is the ‘‘pasha’’ of Hunkeyville. The opportunity 
for extortion is ready to hand and the fact that a number of house bosses have been 
discharged indicates that the officials tried to cope with the situation but without 
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success. One house boss had himself made justice of the peace, and in that position 
made money hand over fist. Another was a specialist in women. A third invented a 
new source of revenue. Whenever a wedding, or christening, or other festivity was 
held in one of the company houses, he collected $6 as a special fee. 

“Similarly, a constant source of irritation to the foreigners, has been 
their treatment by the special company police. Mr. Koukol cites instances 
also where fees were demanded of ignorant workmen for certificates to 
secure benefits under the insurance system instituted by the company 
in May. 

‘*Enough has been said to indicate the temper with which the men 
resented what they believed to be the gouging of their pay envelopes. . 

‘*The reports of violence have been as greatly exaggerated as the 

reports published by some newspapers, that the Pressed Steel Car Company 
kills a man a day in its works. Ten men only were killed in these works 
the year the Pittsburgh Survey studied accidents in Allegheny county. 
The company, however, has a general reputation for consideration of 
Hunkie-life, very much in keeping with the contempt it accords its em- 
ployes industrially—as machine tenders, rather than men. These employes 
it had gathered from the four ends of the earth; and it had seen to it that 
there was no trace of unionism among them. The strike was of unorgan- 
ized men, and at the start no man had any more control over the action 
of his neighbors than I have of a crowd on the street. State police and 
deputy sheriffs were called in; stones and shots were exchanged; a score of 
men were jailed and five men lay in the Ohio Vailey Hospital. 
‘I visited McKees Rocks a week later, and throughout that week 
STRIKE OF THE Temarkable order had been observed by the strikers. 
UNORGANIZED. They had held great outdoor meetings daily without 
surveillance or outburst of any sort. These meetings were in the 
open, a mile from the works, on a ridge of ground overlooking the 
Ohio river, known as the Indian Mound. Here one, two, three thou- 
sand men sat on the ground in a circle, while men on a saw horse, 
with a little American flag stuck on a stick, addressed them in four, 
five, and six languages. However, it started, and however it was to end, 
this was on that day a strike of peace—of the nations together. And not 
the least wonderful element in the situation was the five or six men of the 
American committee, in the circle of foreign faces. They had never mixed 
with the Hunkies before. Some of them had not struck. Most of them had 
been repair men and electricians, not affected by the pooling system. They 
were there with the Slavs. ‘They have got the whole of us to fight now,’ 
was the way C. A. Wise, the chairman of the American committee, put it. 
[He was in the axle department, and not affected by the pools.] ‘We are 
trying to be men among men.’ ”’ 

This description from an impartial investigator gives a clear idea of the 
system pursued by the company. ‘‘The right to quit’’ was the only one 
the men could use in order to call the attention of the public to their 
wrongs. It was evidently a surprise to the company when the men utilized 
that right en masse instead of individually. 

There was no excuse on the part of the company for such treatment of 
the men. All the railroads are feeling the stimulus of more prosperous 
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conditions and are placing heavy contracts for steel cars. This business of 
building steel cars is practically a monopoly in the hands of three or four 
companies. 

The newspapers recently mentioned that one railway alone had placed 
orders for more than $7,000,000 worth of new equipment and another great 
road for almost an equal amount. 

Does anybody suppose that the steel companies have any difficulty in 
securing good prices from the railroads? Certainly not. There is no reason 
on earth why they should not treat their men fairly as to wages and condi- 
tions of work and there is every reason why they should and yet have 
ample profits. 

The inhuman system of driving men like cattle, underpaying them and 
refusing to listen to their grievances and to adjust their wrongs, is eventu- 
ally ruinous to the employer as well as the men. 

Were the grievances of these employes of the steel company adjusted 
according to modern peaceful methods, the company would escape a costly 
strike and earn even greater dividends than under a system of oppression. 

What seems to be needed is a manager with astrong intellectual grasp 
of modern industrial conditions and foremen who will be made to realize 
that their jobs depend upon /air treatment of the men. 

Labor efficiency isa peculiar problem. Unless the highest efficiency 
is secured the capital invested in a big plant will not bring in the best 
results. Labor efficiency being a human attribute is secured by recogniz- 
ing that workmen are not machines, but something far more subtle and 
complex. The best labor results are secured from fairly paid men, who 
work reasonable hours, are sure of their job as long as they do good work; 
men who have the right to organize and who are invited to bring any 
grievance to headquarters with the certainty that it will be adjusted, and 
they will not be discriminated against for doing this. When workmen are 
treated as rational beings they register the highest point of labor efficiency. 
They take an interest in their employer and help to build up his business 
because he sets the example of taking an interest in them. Discontented, 
overdriven, and underpaid workmen never give the highest labor efficiency. 
It is impossible that they should. 

Enlightened employers seek to secure labor efficiency by treating their 
employes fairly. They remove nine-tenths of the dangers and losses of 
strikes by removing the causes which would lead the workmen to such 
extreme action. 

On the other hand, the men are in no position to meet the exigencies of 
modern employment unless they are organized into unions and are jointly 
responsible for carrying out whatever they promise to do. 

The employer who rightly understands modern condition of labor 
prefers to deal with the representatives of the union of his employes. He 
recognizes the impossibility of dealing successfully with an unorganized 
mob. The union is his protection and safeguard just as much as it is the 
men’s. The union is the employers’ guarantee against hasty strikes and 
irresponsible action by the men. When these Slav workmen organize 
unions—as they surely must—they will be able to secure arbitration and 
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adjustment of their wrongs without strikes. True, an employer must be 
honest and just and ready to deal fairly with his men when he recognizes 
their right to organize and confer with him, but what employer will admit 
that he desires to be otherwise? 

Acceptance of unionism means the peaceful adjustment of grievances, 
but it also means great increase in labor efficiency and the saving of the 
immense expense of such strikes as that at McKees Rocks. 

The public is concerned in the keeping of industrial peace. This was 
most forcibly brought to the attention of the taxpayers of McKees Rocks. 
For instance, if 6,000 strike-breakers were brought in the 6,000 on strike— 
and their families—were likely to become public charges. This was not 
a pleasant vision to the average citizen of that community. 

The county had to bear the expense of the mounted constabulary. 
The state would have borne the expense of the militia had it been called 
out. 

Finally, the taxpayers—merchants and citizens in other walks of 
life and having nothing to do with the steel plant—were liable if the prop- 
erty of the company was destroyed. 

All these things tended to accentuate interest in the strike and helped 
to form public opinion. The Slav workmen were not the only ones who 
condemned the steel company for its assertion that its business was strictly 
its private concern and it would do as it pleased. 

The company makes this blustering assertion, yet at the first hint of 
trouble brought about by its own mismanagement, expects the city and 
county to protect it and foot the bill. 

The time is coming when the public will inquire in case of such 
strikes. What was the provocation? Who gave it? It will punish the one 
who gave the provocation, not the one who had manhood enough to resent 
injustice. 

Much might be said of the pending struggles of the organized workers 
with the steel company and with other combinations, but these are the 
struggles of men who have already vindicated their right to organized 
unions—men who are trying to uphold a standard of American living won 
through unionism. They will win, because no more than temporary defeat 
is possible for them. It is the strange and hopeful spectacle of these 
unorganized Slav workmen finding courage to strike, which rivets the 
attention of those who study industrial development. They, too, will 
organize unions, and in that lies their best hope for the future. 

Eva McDoNALD VALESH, 
Assistant Editor. 





Owing to lack of space, several contributions to ‘‘Labor’s Duty of the 
Hour’’ will be held for the October issue. 
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BERLIN, GERMANY, 

HE rise of trade unionism in Germany during 

the last 15 years to its present commanding 

position among social reform forces, has 

been a fact of the very first importance to 

the wage workers of the entire civilized world. 

This movement of the German industrial working- 

men, almost in a mass, from comparative economic 

incohesion and dependence to a state of excellent 

organization, with some of the best features of 

both English and American trade unionism, is its 

own evidence that the trade union was the one 

needed immediate agency to carry out objects 

essential to a-positive advance in the well being of 
the people. 

The statistics indicating the growth of the 
unions are eloquent In form, the organized 
workers are in three distinct bodies—The ‘‘Cen- 
tralverbande, corresponding to our A. F. of L., 
the ‘Christian Unions,’’ and the *‘Hirsch-Dunker”’ 
Unions. The Centralverbande’s growth has been: 

No. of 
Members. 

246,494 

259.175 

329 230 

412 359 

493.742 

580,473 

680,427 

677,510 

733,206 

887,698 
1,052 108 
1,344.803 
1906 1,689,709 344,906 
1907 1,865, 506 175,797 


At present the number of membersin the Cen- 
tralverbande, notwithstanding a loss of 75,000 in 
the crisis year of 1905, is more than 2,000 000 

The ‘Christian un ons ”’ those promoted in Ger- 
many by the Roman Catholic Church, have under- 
gonea considerable development in the last decade: 

No. of Increase 
Members. in Year. 
159.770 eee 
160,772 1,002 0.6 
179.799 19,027 11.8 
192.617 12,818 

207,484 14,877 

265,032 57,548 
1906 320,248 55.216 
1907 354,760 34,512 


The Hirsch-Dunker unions have also had some 
Augmentation in their numerical strength. In 1902 
they had 102,851 members; in 1907, 108,889. 


Increase 
in Year. 
22.964 
12,681 
70,055 
83,129 
81,383 
86.731 
99.954 


Year. 
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1900 
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1902 
1903 
1904 
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1900 
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The existence of these three organizations is to 
be explained partly by regional growth, which, 
however, itself arose originally from religious and 

litical differences. The Hirsch-Dunker unions, 

ounded by the two Liberal leaders whose names 
they bear, exist mainly in Silesia and the east of 
Germany. The Catholic unions were instituted by 
the leaders in the church where the wage workers 
among its communicants displayed an unmistak- 
able tendency to enter the Centralverbande. Three- 
fourths of their members are in the Rhenish dis- 
tricts and the west. In their earlier years these 
unions declared that all their rights could bese- 
cured by loyalty to employers. Experience has 
shown that power to defend rights is an additional 
necessity. 

In recent years the need of trade union co- 
operation have frequently brought together the 
three bodies, or Jocal unions belonging to the 
three, so that today for certain practical purposes, 
Germany may besaid to have their entire 2. 500,000 
members united. The three organizations are 
represented in some towns, or even (<listricts in a 
joint committee. In cases of strike or lockout 
they have stood by one another. All three were 
interested in establishing the “home work’”’ ex- 
position in Berlin several years ago. By this 
method, misery was shown ot home work and im- 
proved. Gradually, also, modifications have taken 
place in the spirit and doctrines of each. The 
Hirsch-Dunker unions formerly derided by the 
stronger unions as mere benefit societies, are now 
prone to go on strike. The Catholic unions as 
such are much lessinclined than formerly to yield 
to the dominance of church opinion in so far as 
the immediate material interests of the workers 
are concerned. The Centralverbande unions at 
present concede that every member may vote as 
he will; they do not coddle the political party idea 
of the first of May general strike; the individual 
members are yearly learning to expect less help 
from party and more from unions; the union 
leaders act quite independently of the party lead- 
ers in purely union matters. The day when the 
party leaders could declare that forming trade 
unions is useless, that the progress of the masses 
must depend solely on political action, that the 
trade union effort to secure the absolute legal 
right of coalition was wrong and was an invasion 
of party jurisdiction, has passed entirely away. 
The German workman knows better. 

The trade unions of Germany are not—)ike 
most of those in Belgium, for example— mere lists 
of names inscribed at one time or another in a 
register, according to occupations, by men who 
do not expect to pay regular dues. They are to- 
day uniformly made up of members entered in 
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their union regularly, usually paying high dues 
and assessments in proportion to their wages, 
through self-imposed discipline ready to strike or 
to take a lockout, and, wherever entitled, receiving 
the cash benefits common to an English or Amer- 
ican labor organization. Asa tule, the union of a 
trade is capable of meeting the needs of its mem- 
bers for strike payments as well as for sick, death, 
and out-of-work benefits or other provident fea- 
tures. 

These comprehensive facts relative to the rapid 
increase in numbers of the German unions, the 
changes in their methods in order to adapt them- 
selves to direct instead of theoretical purposes, a1.d 
the solid character of their organization, smply the 
further fact—of paramount importance—that they 
have been the chief factor in bringing about the 
undeniable improvement in recent years ot the 
average German worker’s condition in hie, 

Great industrial progress came to Germany only 
after it had been achieved in Englandand America, 
The German workingmen, observing the enor- 
mous increase of production in their country, at 
first gave the proletariat political movement a tair 
and full trial. On its failure to yield the 1mm diate 
results at which they aimed, they turned to the 
process of selling their labor collectively instead 
of in competition. They have consequently taken 
an increased and ever increasing share in Ger- 
many’s prosperity. The rapid rise in wages to be 
noted in a few occupations prior to 1894—plainly, 
for the most part, the effect of trade unionism— 
became with the spread of effective organization 
a fact general to all unionized callings. The re- 


proach, common among English and American 


organized wage-workers so late as 15 years 
ago, that their German brothers were dreamers, 
working at slavish wages while wasting their 
time and strength in vain politics, is no longer 
tenable. The real militant tront presented to ihe 
employing and privileged class interests in Ger- 
many 1n 1909 is that offered by the trade union. 
The facts as to the rise of weges in the German 
trades as well as the shortening of the workday, 
consequent on organization are indisputable. Few 
men of any party or profession in the country now 
attempt to put the case otherwise. No opponent 
of trade unionism could challenge the facts after 
visiting the national center of trade unions at No. 
15 Engel Ufer, Berlin, and weighing the testimony 
to be offered there in their offices by the secretaries 
of the scores of national unions on the subject. 
There is uniformly but one story to be told, that of 
organization, subsequent effective demands on em 
ployers, the continued development of union 
strength, loyalty of the members, some financial 
provision for every idle member during the trials 
of unemployment or other suspension of earnings, 
always attaining step bystep higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better shop conditions. 1 take the 
= here to give examples of the rise in wages 
of but two trades, my statements in this letter 
necessarily being of a general character rather than 
of the detailed particulars to be expected in a 
statistical report. The union Berlin brewery work- 
ers who in 1895 received 24 to 26 marks a week, 
now have a minimum of 35. In 1890 the sad- 
dlers were paid 18 marks a week for from 10 to 11 
hours a day; in 1909 they have 27 and 28 marks 
for nine hours, with all the workmen at the trade 
nthe union, I recall the fact that a few weeks 
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before I left for this side of the Atlantic and while 
our recent tariff bill was under discussion in the 
Senate quite a hubbub of excitement was created 
on account of the letter which a branch of the 
German government had sent to our United States 
government on the wagesand conditions of Ge:man 
workmen in certain industries. I am told, from 
reliable sources, that the figures given in that com- 
munication are correct, but, as one of the active 
men significantly remarked, ‘‘The document does 
not state the improvements were fought by the 
government and won by the workers through their 
struggles and sacrifices.’’ 

On the question of the rise in prices of food, the 
union leaders interviewed by me are of one mind 
that, while in some of the staples of the market 
there has been an advance, this is not the case in 
general. Moreover, higher prices, where they have 
occurred, are far from overtaking the increase in 
wages. Rye bread is nearly as cheapin these times 
as at any period in 30 years. Potatoes have in the 
last several years been cheaper than on the long 
average. Beef is about 10 per cent. dearer than 25 
years ago. Hog products fluctuate year by year; at 
present they are comparatively cheap. Fruit is 
cheaper than in Great Britain. The rent money 
that formerly secured a habitation in the slums, 
which are fast disappearing in the larger cities, 
now commands a neat small apartment in an im- 
proved workingman’s quarter. It is a matter of 
common comment among themselves that the 
attire of working people is much better than 
formerly. ‘‘Twenty years ago,’’ said one of the 
leaders to me, ‘‘very few of our class appeared in 
a frock coat on the occasion of our festivals. Now 
large numbers do. Their wives and daughters 
dress much better, and they know how to dress, 
Our workingmen in general take daily newspapers, 
and with their families patronize places of amuse- 
ment. In many little ways they show proof that 
they are living on a higher plane than formerly. 

Another feature of the new life for the workers 
in Germany is travel. The skilled wage-earners, 
especially the young men, are fond of going about 
in their own country frcm town to town, to ‘‘see 
the world.’’ In itself this is an education. The 
traveled journeyman returns to his native place, 
to visit or to remain, with new ideas upon the 
questions interesting to his class—to the people. 
The newest methods of trade unionism are in this 
manner spread to the membership everywhere in 
the empire. So, also, as to the projects of munici- 
pal betterment and similar modern social ideas. 

The newer features of factory legislation in 
Prussia, the union leaders hold, have almost en- 
tirely been due to the increased strength of the 
unions. Asa matter of fact, they say, if the unions 
do not see to it factory laws in many cases are not 
enforced. The statutes, as required by the gov- 
ernment, may be posted in an establishment, but 
that does not cause them to enforce themselves. 
Unionists inform their own officials of infractions, 
whereupon government inspectors are stirred up 
and the grievances are remedied without having 
an employe obliged to put his situation in jeopardy 
by a protest either to employer or representatives 
of the law. Not urtil the unions took on their 
great power, beginning about fifteen years ago, 
was it common in the factories to have the regula- 
tions relative to meal times, payment of wages, 
hours of labor, fines and penalties, etc., printed 
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and put up on a bulletin board. It was the unions 
which were foremost in carrying on the long fight— 
especially against employers in the textile trades— 
which resulted in the laws now preventing the 
employment of children under 13 years of age at 
all, and of children between 13 and 14 more than 
six hoursaday. The laws, recently passed, pro- 
tecting women from night work and certain forms 
of overwork, were long discussed in the labor 
organizations and demanded of the Reichstag be- 
fore their adoption. 

The government now recognizes the right of or- 
ganization for all wage-workers, except servants 
and agricultural laborers. The disabilities of these 
classes the unions are striving to remove. The 
laws in regard to sailors have been amended in 
the last few years, giving the men a larger liberty 
in carrying out union purposes. 

This progress of trade unionism in Germany, 
and its consequent beneficial effects to large 
masses of the working people, are in total viola- 
tion of Socialist party, gospel and dogma, as in- 
terpreted by the old school of its leaders. Things 
have not worked out according to the cataclysmic 
scheme of its prophet. ‘‘The proletariat’’ were to 
sink deeper and deeper into misery. Conditions, 
by the very viciousness of competition, were per- 
force to be worse before they could ever be better. 
But impious interferers have clogged the wheels 
that were to grind the workers down, reversed the 
capitalistic machinery, and actually caused it to 
turn out better wages, better conditions—in a 
word, a better life than ever. A general strike was 
to be the form of the social explosions. It was to 
be followed by a reconstruction of the society 
thus shattered. But, on the contrary, well planned 
strikes, in trades organized to treat with employ- 
ers intelligently, have rendered the bulk of the 
German working classes indifferent to the politi- 
cians’ theory of the general strike. In many 
another way, through municipal or other social 
improvements, to which I shall refer in a future 
letter, has the German wage-worker seen life made 
easier for him. All this means that he is gradually 
taking a place along with the other classes in the 
higher civilization of our day. He lives in an age 
which witnesses the greatest production, the most 
wealth, the highest general intelligence, and the 
best reasons for hope for his class that the history 
of the world has recorded. Large numbers of the 
German workingmen are actually, in appearance, 
mode of living, and individual development gener- 
ally, becoming among the best looking of Ger- 
many’s people. They are losing the distinctive 
type of the drudge. These achievements have 
come in spite of government and ‘‘capitalist’’ 
antagonism as well as socialist pessimism. 


POVERTY IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


Poverty such as exists in Belgium and Holland 
can hardly be conceived by the average dweller in 
an American city. In our country, the able-bodied 
man may generally see some light of hope ahead. 
Work may for the present be toilsome, the quart- 
ers one lives in uninviting, the pay small and oc- 
casionaly unemployment depressing. But on seeing 
how the very poor live and work in Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam, one obtains a view of 
the truth that poverty has indeed most striking 
differences of degree in its deprivations and its 
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struggles. In New York, even dire poverty reckons 
its purchases in cents or nickels, and it looks for- 
ward to earning dollars; in Amsterdam, coins 
circulate that equal in value a fifth of an American 
cent and families subsist for a week on a budget 
that the smallest gold piece might cancel. 


Brussels has a rather large co-operative estab- 
lishment organized by a number of working people. 
Its headquarters is the ‘‘Maison du Peuple.’’ 
While examining the details of this voluntary 
association of mutual assistance, mention was 
made to me that a district in which ‘‘home-in- 
dustry’’ was earried on was close by. A co-operator 
who was acquainted in the neighborhood volun- 
teered to show our party how the dwellers in the 
house lived and gained their living. We first went 
to a particular house with which our guide was 
best acquainted and found it to be an old one, but 
of substantial build. A faucet in the alley to the 
building was the only supply of water for all the 
occupants. The narrow steep stairway had just 
been washed and the walls recently calcimined. 
We mounted to the attic to find what we had 
come to see. It was two small attic rooms, the 
larger one about ten by eight feet, the smaller 
room about eight by six, the only daylight toeach 
room being admitted by a scuttle formed of a 
single pane of glass. In the living-room were the 
wife, a bright young woman, and four small chil- 
dren, with housed-pale and wasted faces. A bed, 
crib, a cooking stove, cupboard, and a few of other 
household effects, left little space in which we 
could move. In the man’s workroom, a tailor’s 
table took up nearly half the space; beside it was a 
crib. The man, tall and well made, had an intelli- 
gent face. Directly under the scuttle of this small 
room stood an easel. On it was a painted flower 
piece, nearly finished and quite well done. His 
work was that of a tailor doing custom work and 
to order. His condition was therefore better, it 
was explained to me, than the tailors who work in 
their homes and who are employes working for 
others. Trade was dull for the moment ant our 
host had turned to painting, at which, our guide, 
his friend, said he had once had a fair success, 
The rental for this attic space was $2.50 per month, 
the property being owned by the city, which is 
soon to be torn down. Formerly, the rental was 
$3.60. The clothing of the family, especially of 
the children was scant and the least possible cost. 

Those in a position to know and whose trust- 
worthiness is unquestioned declared that at least 
17 per cent. of the industries of Belgium was being 
carried on in the homes, in the bedrooms of the 
workers of that country and situated in much 
greater squalor than had been shown me. 


To leave this scene for the moment and to take 
up others at Scheveningen, Holland’s Atlantic 
City, a few miles from The Hague, our party, after 
purchasing postal cards, had some talk with the 
two young saleswomen who were in charge. As 
some of their statements were interesting, I took 
up the conversation, being acquainted with the 
Dutch language, it being the language of my an- 
cestors. These girls worked for four guiden a 
week ($160), out of which they paid for board 
2% gulden, or $1 per week. Their working hours 
were from eight o’clock in the morning until ten 
at night, including Sundays. They were neat in 
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appearance, as they were obliged to be. They ate 
their breakfast at home and, as they added, ‘‘we 
are not permitted to take time to eat anything 
from the moment we enter the store at eight 
o’clock in the morning until we reach home about 
10.30 in the evening. Then we take supper and 
retire for the night. We take some bread with us 
from home and as we get a chance we take a bite.”’ 
They earned the current wages of salesgirls in 
such places. Respectable poverty at less than 25 
cents a day. 


The testimony of the dog with regard to poverty 
is emphatic. In the famous market. place, before 
the old town hall in Brussels, the peddlers’ carts 
have dogs hitched to them as a usual thing. This 
draft-dog, Iam told, is specially bred for the 
purpose, being like the cart-horse, big-boned and 
heavy, whatever his breed. His life seems to make 
him ill-tempered; it renders him also a ‘‘tough”’ 
among dogs, in appearance. Not infrequently he 
is hitched up as one of a pair in a team, his mate 
being a bent and wrinkled woman. 


A great deal, not only of market produce, but 
goods to be delivered to the household is hauled 
in Brussels and Antwerp by dogs and their human 
assistants. In Antwerp the market-place and its 
neighborhood the morning I was there was a pan- 
demonium with the barking of scores, aye, hun- 
dreds of dogs weary of their burdens and evidently 
protesting against their lot. The Belgium law, in 
its benevolence, has taken recognition of the dog 
as a social factor. Before the dog is permitted to 
be hitched up in a cart, he must have attained a 
certain height and weight. Of course, no such 
benevolent consideration protects the women. The 
dog with his sad and surly looks seems not to be 
satisfied with the social palliatives for his protec- 
tion. If he but knew the strength of his jaws he 
might do more than growl and bark, he might go 
on strike. 


Only in a community in which people think of 
their finances in fifths of a cent and are at a daily 
grind for a starvation wage could Amsterdam’s 
poverty market’s exist. That impression was made 
a conviction when, with my traveling companions, 
I visited an exposition of ‘thome-industries’’ 
which had been instituted by various organiza- 
tions in the city largely at the instance of the 
trade unionists and the socialists of Holland. 
When it became certain that this exposition would 
take place, and that what it must contain would 
be of the highest public moment, some of the 
prominent men in the richer classes took up with 
the movement, and in theend royalty itself recog- 
nized the opening. Queen Wilhelmina participat- 
ing in the exercises. 

The promoters, after the investigations giving 
rise to the exposition had taken place, decided to 
offer among other features exact reproductions of 
the ‘‘thomes’’ in which the ‘‘industries” were car- 
ried on. Accordingly, in the grounds of the expo- 
sition, which lie at the rear of the beautiful Rijk 
Museum (Royal Museum) were erected a score of 
huts and as many duplicates of rooms showing 
how many of Holland’s poor, work and live. The 
people, whose dwellings and workshops (all one) 
were thus shown, were put to work in them at 
their usual occupations. And during the hours 
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when the exposition is open, working and living 
in them. The only difference between the real 
habitation and the reproduction in the exposition 
being that at the exposition they are new and 
have an electric light, whereas in the original 
‘*homes’”’ they have a tallow candle. What the 
visitor sees brought together therefore is what he 
could see any day if he but looked about in rich 
Holland, where capital is so plentiful that interest 
has been down to two per cent. 

While the visitor observes the men or women 
working he may read on the wallsa card or placard 
giving the exact wages earned per week, the hours 
of labor, and the assistance of the wife and 
children. Ina large hall adjoining the grounds 
are exhibits of the articles produced in these 
‘‘home industries,’’ wooden toys, childrens’ play 
things, clothing of all sorts, even uniforms of army 
officers, wooden shoes, cigars, household utensils, 
brooms, brushes, paper bags, artificial flowers, and 
a hundred and one of the inconsiderable useful 
things that require small means to purchase raw 
material, several grades of skill, patience, and 
endurance to turn out the product. 

A catalogue summarizing the statements accom- 
panying the exhibits of the various articles has 
been printed by the managers. It tells a tale no 
one unacquainted with the facts could readily 
believe; but as the exposition has the official 
sanction of the government, there is no ground 
even for suspicion that the facts and figures as 
given are overdrawn. As the work under discus- 
sion is usually performed in common by an entire 
family, the wages are for all the members of the 
family combined. The minimum number of hours 
for the head of a family was not less than 66 per 
week; the usual hours of labor stated were 90 per 
week; and one instance—that, is in one industry 
(the birchbroom makers)—the hours of labor of 
the week were 132. The minimum wages for a 
man reached 40 cents a day; in only a few cases 
did this go slightly beyond 60 cents. Whole 
families were working for 70 cents a day. The 
huts, as shown. were usually of dried earth; red 
or thatched roofs. One room, without any floor 
but the bare soil, almost bare of any furniture 
whatsoever. 


Holland’s statesmen are discussing the suppres- 
sion of the industries carried on in the workers’ 
miserable homes. Lawis to doit somehow. The 
active spirits among the working people and those 
prominent in the management of the exposition 
are studying what can be done to mitigate the sad 
condition of the underpaid, overworked, underfed 
workers. The Holland trade unions are organizing 
those workers whose occupations and numbers 
offer a field for union action. The unions have 
already done much in the cities of Holland to raise 
wages—a subject to which I shall refer in another 
letter. But, after all, there is one fact which must 
be recognized in any plan for the uplifting of 
men—the individual must rise to the level of the 
agency that would reach him or her. Women 
collectively up to the present time have not gen- 
erally proved themselves to be the best trade 
unionists, because as individuals they have not 
aspired by their own joint action to attain it. I 
have seen in the United States, and I know it to 
be equally true in other countries, that women 
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have made the most heroic, self-sacrificing con- 
tests in industry and for improvement as well as 
for unionism and for principle. My comment is, 
however, of the general characteristic of women 
workers’ course. The trade unionist must, if not 
precede, at least ‘‘arrive’’ at the same time as trade 
unionism. and so with other social institutions 
intended to help the poorest of the poor. After 
all they must be helped to help themselves. 


LABOR MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


The various passing phases of trade unionism 
in France, as coupled with revolutionary politi- 
cal projects, form a stock theme for writers 
of all sorts of opinions on the subject, from 
the dreamer who catches in one or another 
of the attendant circumstances, a promise of 
the fulfillment of his ideal state, to the cynical 
newspaper man who sees in the continuous per- 
formance of the contesting leaders an endless sup 
ply of “copy.’’ There is always something new to 
chronicle, something fresh to be offered in com- 
ment. I can not, of course, offer in this letter the 
confident conclusions to which one might arrive 
after an exhaustive inquiry into the present phase, 
but my opportunities during the last week have 
been unusually good for seeing some of the govern- 
ing facts in this situation. 

I have been in touch with the leading characters 
in the French labor movement, in and out of 
office, have spoken at an important meeting where 
representatives of all sides were present, and free 
to ask me questions, and have been interviewed by 
a swarm of newspaper men who waited at my 
hotel to make articles out of me, to earn their 
honest living and who in turn I have interviewed. 

My short trip in France now over, with many 
events occurring daily that had some relation 
with my mission, I feel called upon first to say 
that the cordiality with which I was treated on 
all occasions, most gratifying it was, left me with 
the feeling that the organized French workmen 
recognize the significance to themselves of the 
American labor movement and wish to learn the 
principles which have been the cause of our ad- 
vancement. While in my talks, in public and 
private, I was called upon to explain our methods, 
at times to that necessary extent which embodied 
the criticism of the sort of politics that hamper 
the French labor movement, I was listened to in 
every instance with attention and respect. There 
was shown very little of that spirit of wrangling 
and demonstration that has unfortunately charac- 
terized those leaders of socialism in America who 
without sound reason pretend to think that they 
are promoting the same cause as the socialists of 
Europe. 

The reader may at once get a point of observa- 
tion which, whether entirely correct or not, will 
enable him to survey the situation as a whole if I 
begin by stating the views of M. Reve Viviani, 
minister of labor and member of the French cabi- 
net, as he gave them to me in an interview on 
Thursday, the morning after the national celebra- 
tion of the fall of the Bastille, July 14th. His are, 
of course, the views of the present administration— 
or, as they. say here, government of France. I was 
presented to M. Viviani formally in his office by M. 
Barrat, one of the investigators of the department, 
to whom the usual courtesies to strangers had 


been extended by me last year at the A. F. of L. 
headquarters in Washington. 

M. Viviani is an enthusiastic admirer of Ameri- 
can trade unionism. After the greetings I asked 
M. Viviani what grounds there were for the state- 
ments I had frequently heard before and since 
coming to France, that his government was op- 
posed to working class «rganizations to such an 
extent that on the occurrence of a strike of any 
character the authorities might be expected to 
order the intervention of the army or provide a 
supply of strike-breakers. M. Viviani replied that 
the charge was baseless. Never had the present 
government interfered on any occasion, when the 
strike was between a private employer and his 
men, except when actual violence had taken 
place, with attacks upon persons and destruction 
of property. It was then only when government 
employes had gone on strike, endangering the 
public safety, that soldiers were sent to the scene 
or men hired to take the place of the strikers. 
‘In these cases,” said he, “the nation being the 
employer, the suspension of an ess ntial public 
business and the stability of society were threat- 
ened. A strike of government functionaries could 
not be tolerated. The work of postmen and gov- 
ernment telegraph operators, for example, must 
go on uninterruptedly if a country 1s to maintain 
order, peace, communication from plece to place, 
publicity of current events. and those conditions 
of commerce in which above all other classes the 
masses of workingmen have a vita! interest. The 
present government found it necessary to put an 
end to the strike of the postmen and telegraphers 
and then made its explanations to perliement and 
had been sustained in the action, and row promise 
to continue the policy that had thus far been fol- 
lowed. The malcontents were Jed by politicians 
holding extreme, impractical, and inconsistent 
views. They were trying to mislead the working 
classes while often prc moting their own political 
fortunes. As to the ‘C. G. T’ (‘Confederation 
Generale du Travail,’ General Federation of 
Labor), it by no means represented the majority 
of the organized industrial workers of the country. 
By an unfair system of voting at its delegate ses- 
sions, a comparatively small number of extremists 
controlled its actions The large and stable na- 
tional unions, such as the typographical, the 
metal workers, the railroad men, the miners, were 
thus outvoted by delegates representing, in cases, 
but a few hundred members of the C. G. T., rep- 
resented only about one third of the union mem- 
bers of France.’’ 

“The uninformed readers of certain French 
daily newspapers,’’ he continued, ‘‘might be led 
to believe that the country was in a constant state 
of protest and disorder arising from the govern- 
ment’s attitude on the labor question. Not so. 
Much attention giving the disturbers by the press 
in general because of politics and not asa result of 
a real gravity in the situation. France, in general, 
was at peace industrially. The unions were 
quietly, but persistently pursuing their work of 
organizing and promoting the welfare of their 
members; the scenes of outbreaks were only in 
Paris and occasionally in a few other industrial 
centers. The government had been more sym 
thetic in its efforts on behalf of the working 
classes than any preceding government in 
France. The establishment of this department, 
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now in the third year of its existence earnestly 
striving to be of service to labor and of the coun- 
try, is one of the best proofs of my statements. 
The cabinet will continue its present course de- 
pending upon the common sense not only of the 
French people generally but of the working peo- 
ple of France particularly for support.”’ 

I confess that I had heard officials even in the 
United States and elsewhere glibly make state- 
ments of a similar character, but M. Viviani really 
impressed me with his sincerity. I differ with him 
strongly as to the right of the working people in 
any employment whether private or public, to 
cease work. The right to cease work distinguishes 
the free men from the slave who must work re- 
—— of the conditions imposed upon him by 

is employer, whether that employer be an indi- 
vidual, a firm,a corporation, or the state; but in 
France as in many countries, the pernicious tend- 
ency of thought among many employers is to tie 
man to his work. 

At M. Viviani’s mention of the generally stable 
character of the unions in France outside of the 
few industrial centers I recalled my visit to Calais, 
with its many pleasant features. When with my 
little party I landed, on coming from Dover ac- 
companied by Secretary Appleton, of the General 
Federation of Trades of Great Britain, we were 
met bya score of delegates of the lacemakers’ 
union which is strong in the northeast of France. 
In appearance and address these men were of the 
very best type of wage-workers. Their union, they 
explained to me, had been modeled on the Eng- 
lish system, and they had mainly followed through 
trade union methods in increasing wages and 
otherwise improving their conditions as workers. 
Their wage scale now compares well with that of 
the English workmen of the same trade. At 
Caudry, especially, where the industry has grown 
considerably in recent years, the union has at the 
same time developed strength. At present employ- 
ers and employed are both doing well. The mayor 
of Calais, who was present, and some of the coun- 
cilmen are union members. They have helped in 
the improvement of the municipality, sufficiently 
well, in fact, to be re-elected to office. Some of 
these councilmen call themselves socialists, in 
which case the name does about as much good, or 
about as much harm, as it does in the case of the 
voluntary co-operative society of Calais which also 

oes by the title of socialist. In either case work 
is done for the present day, beneficial in character. 
There have been strikes in Calais at times; but 
neither unionism nor the public welfare have 
thereby suffered seriously. On the contrary they 
have abolished grievances and brought about im- 
proved conditions. Incidentally to such few strikes 
which have occurred, agitation has been lively and 
some friction with the police has occurred, but 
neither unionism nor the public welfare have 
thereby suffered seriously. France could and will, 
very well get along and progress with such a 
character of trade unionism as practised by the 
lacemakers at Calais and the practical trade unions, 
which obtain in many trades. 

The morning I reached Paris ‘‘Le Matin’’ con- 
tained a letter from L. Niel, who had just resigned 
as secretary of the ‘‘C. G. T.’’ in consequence of a 
decision by its delegates contrary to his convictions, 
and because of which he deemed it obligatory upon 
himself to resign ‘his office. M. Niel described the 


“C. G. T.”’ in his letter, as ruled by politics. While 
admitting that he was a socialist, he denied that 
he ever permitted his political opinions to influence 
his trade unionism. The anarchists, now in full 
power in the central organization, asserted that 
“their unionism was but anarchism under another 
name,’ ‘‘Politics,’’ wrote M. Niel, ‘thas always 
been a poison to trade unionism.’’ ‘‘Never was 
trade unionism(in France) soinvested with politics 
as today.’’ ‘‘In 1906, the C. G. T., at the Congress 
of Amiens, had solemnly interdicted all unionists 
from introducing in the organization politics of any 
kind whatever.’’ But while this interdiction still 
remained in the text of the rules, the fact in prac- 
tice was otherwise. : 

‘‘Unionism has closed the front door to the social- 
istic virus, to open the back door to the anarchistic 
poison.’’ And now, the more solid unions were 
about totry toregenerate the labor movement. The 
miners, railroad men, printers, textile workers, 
commercial employes and others were about to 
organize a central union committee to promote 
trade unionism without party politics. 

M. Niel, who is a union printer and a socialist, 
had written a letter published in M. Jean Jaures’ 
paper, ‘‘L’Humanite,’’ on July 6th, in which he 
spoke of my coming visit and described the work 
of American trade unionism. He said it was more 
practical than ideal; more conservative than revo- 
lutionary. He expressed a welcome to me to 
France as the representative of the A. F. of L. 
Now it is quite significant, both of the French 
spirit of hospitality towards America and of the 
intention of the leaders and followers of the var- 
ious groups in the C. G. T., toshow that they were 
willing to hear me explain my mission, that in 
“La voix du peuple’’ of about the same date, M. 
Georges Yvetot, another union printer, who is an 
anarchist, and M. Niel’s antagonist, also wel- 
comed me warmly and in his letter said that the 
occasion of my address before the C. G. T. would 
be ‘‘salutary instruction for all various reasons.’’ 
I may add that during my stay in Paris, M. Niel 
and M. Yvetot were amongst those who were in- 
defatigable in showing me and my friends all 
possible hospitality. And when they met in the 
presence of us Americans they were not only 
respectful to us but also to each other. 

The meeting of the C. G. T., to which I had 
been invited, I found, from the newspapers and 
otherwise, was attracting general attention from 
all that part of Paris which has an interest in 
social problems. What was going to take place? 
What would the radicals present say or do? Fri- 
day, the evening set for the occasion, I went to 
the hall of 1’Egalitaire, Rue Sambre-et-Meuse, ac- 
companied by half a dozen American friends and 
also by committees representing various shades 
of French working class opinion. When the meet- 
ing was opened about five hundred persons were 
present, the hall being packed, with many stand- 
ing. I was afterwards told that most of the trade 
union and many socialists and anarchist leaders 
of Paris were present. M. Thuiller, secretary of 
the Paris Central Labor Union (Union de Syn- 
dicats), presided with M. Jouhaux, M. Niel’s suc- 
cessor to the secretaryship of the C. G. T., was 
vice-president. M Yvetot introduced me, his ad- 
dress being cordial and well advised in every 
sentence. He asked and declared for a fair hear- 
ing for meand earnestly said that all no doubt had 
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something to learn from the great and successful 
American labor movement. No applause whatever 
greeted me as I arose to address the meeting. But 
during more than an hour with perhaps not a 
score of persons in the audience who understood 
me, a respectful and a patient attitude was main- 
tained, evidently the audience knew or imagined 
that I had something to say and was saying it to 
its members and that they wanted to hear. When 
I had finished a former member of the American 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Mr. M. Mikol 
of Boston, who had taken longhand notes, rapidly 
translated my entire address into French. Several 
persons present who understood both languages, 
say that the performance of his task was remark- 
ably well done—though, as it turned out, he made 
one or two slips that were instantly pounced upon 
by critics among the so-called ‘‘intellectuals,’’ on 
hand with pencils and note books. As Mr. Mikol 
proceeded in an animated manner applause be- 
came frequent. I could perceive that while certain 
groups were approving those expressions which 
were broad enough to gratify, all whose hopes in 
mankind contemplate a higher and higher plan 
for labor, other groups were reserving manifesta- 
tions of sympathy for the passages in which I stood 
up for true trade unionism. Very hearty applause 
came with the close of Mr. Mikol’s translation. 
When his critics got from him his explanation 
that in his almost instantaneous interpretation of 
sentence by sentence he had, as they pointed out, 
employed a phrase or two not wholly warranted by 
a letter perfect adherence to the original, they 
trained their guns upon me, shotted with the stale 
shibboleths and theories of an exploded socialism. 
What had I to say about the ‘‘suppression’”’ (aboli- 
tion) of the employing class and the abolition of 
the wage system? What about the general strike? 
How as to anti-militarism and anti-patriotism? Did 
not the trusts in America simply raise prices when 
the union raised wages? etc. In brief I replied that 
I was not sure I wanted the wage system abolished. 
I should like first to see closer some of the possible 
results of the project of abolishing, the under- 
takings, enterprise and management of a higher 
developed industrial system of our time. As to 
the general strike its utility was questionable, but 
in any event, in the present state of labor organiza- 
tion in France, the comparatively few organized 
working ple of France, were doing little or 
nothing but talk about it. Asa matter of fact the 
continual talk of a general strike had the tendency 
to keep workmen away from, instead of being 
attracted to the unions. In any event it would be 
necessary to organize first for material improve- 
ment and to be enabled to conduct lesser strikes 
to a successful result before making the subject 
of a general strike the chief issue of labor. The 
questions of anti-militarism, anti-patriotism, and 
the like were not questions in which the American 
workingmen had been interested, but I was cer- 
tain that if I were a Frenchman I would uphold 
my country and not have it placed at the mercy 
of others. I would not insist that my country 
should disarm while other countries were arming 
to the teeth, but I would ever earnestly strive for 
general disarmament and international peace. I 
showed that though misery obtain in all countries, 
that the organization of our trade unions and our 
federations are a standing protest against these 
great human wrongs, yet it is a fact incontrovert- 
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ible, that misery is less and the conditions of the 
workers best 1m those countries where wages are 
highest and hours of labor least—that is, where a 
normal workday obtains. I closed my part in the 
evening proceedings by urging all to cease their 
cross purposes, to leave partisan politics to its 
field outside the labor organizations and to come 
together for the clearly defined purpose of trade 
unionism; for the material, social and moral uplift 
of all the workers—of all the people. 

When the meeting broke up none of the leaders 
among my hearers seemed disposed to quarrel 
with me, nearly all expressed pleasure, congratu- 
lated me, and shook hands with me. M. August 
Kuefer, for a quarter of a century the most promi- 
nent man in the typographical union of France, 
was delighted. Pataud, of the electrical workers, 
wanted the address which had been taken down 
stenographically, to be printed in full to study its 
— Niel and his adherents saw much to learn 

rom American trade unionism. Yvetot, the ruling 
spirit of the C. G. T., became even more cordial 
in his friendly attentions. Thuiller and others ac- 
companied our little American group homeward. 

The accounts of the meeting which (following 
the usual practice of the French press, were pub- 
lished in the various newspapers in a straggling 
way in the course of several days), were so far as 
Isaw them sympathetic; the writers recognized 
that I had endeavored to state facts and lay them 
before the French workmen in the light of ex- 
oe and for the lessons they might teach. 

hey saw that America really has something great 
to show France and other countries in trade 
unionism. 

Such conservative papers as the Le Zemps be- 
sides describing the meeting in several columns 
gave it leading and sober editorials. Le Temps, in 
summing up its conclusions said: ‘‘Will the 
French trade unionists some day understand the 
beneficent role the unions can play in the economic 
and social organization? The trade union ought to 
be a part in the organism of society, not a ward 
machine directed against it. It ought to help in 
regulating the relations between the employers 
and the employed. It could be the agent of a 
beneficent collaboration, a source of common 
prosperity, instead of a cause of division between 
men and of an industrial paralysis. 

Revolutionary, liberal and conservative sheets 
alike, cited the principal points of my theme. 
The failures in the early attempts to mingle party 
political creeds with trade unionism; the simplic- 
ity and unlimited scope of our organizations and 
federation; its plain and practical objects; its 
greatness and development; its achievements in 
advancing wages, reducing the hours of the work- 
day, protecting women and children, obtaining 
the co-operation of the national and state labor 
departments, improving conditions in the work- 
shop, factory and mine, and performing the duties 
of great benefit societies. 

In bidding au revoir to Paris—for I expect to be 
there again at the end of August to attend the In- 
ternational Trade Union Congress—I look back 
over my brief visit to the beautiful city with gen- 
uine satisfaction, in spite of hard work which oc- 
cupied nearly my entire time. Aside from the 
exceptions partly to be expected in certain forms 
of business devoted to cornering or getting at: any 
cost the cash of tourists, the people of Paris seem 
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to me to be good natured, obliging, sincerely po- 
lite, of a fine intelligence, ever ready with a sym- 
pathetic word and smile. The committeemen, 
who acted as my hosts, anticipated every wish of 
the little party with which I travel. My short 
visit has shown mea wonderful city—a bard work- 
ing city, as a background tothe city of pleasure 
seen by the stranger who looks no deeper than 
the surface; a city in the main of earnest people, 
characterized by a commendable pride in their 
personal appearance, by the expression of many 
sentiments that add happiness to life and in gen- 
eral by a charm of manner that must at bottom 
spring from a goodness of heart and kindly inten- 
tions toward their neighbor whoever for the pass- 
ing hour may be that neighbor. 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The deepest impression that England made 
upon me came from its poverty. True, I had not 
the time to measure up and compare the data of 
its wealth, its middle class comfort, its institutions 
of social helpfulness, but everywhere is thrust te- 
fore the traveler’s eyes scenes of deplorable misery. 
If one takes a cab in any street in London, a pant- 
ing boy or a man suddenly appears and goes 
through the form of proffering the unsolicited 
service of closing or opening the cab door. Fre- 
quently, there are so many of these men and boys, 
they hustle and hustle with each other as to who 
shall ‘‘apparently”’ go through the form and per- 
form the service. Of course, 1 have seen similar 
efforts in some of the large cities of the United 
States, but these have been at prominent hotels or 
restaurants. In England, it seems as if there is 
no place where you may go in which the poor 
fellow is not immediately upon your heels, 
craving for something. Indeed, if one halts 
for a moment here to consider his way, or 
stops at a door of a business house before 
entering to look at its signs, he hears a voice at 
his side asking for the ‘job’ of giving him 
information. Excuses and subterfuges of all 
kinds are employed by tattered and hungry 
looking men to get a penny without ac- 
tually putting forth their hands to beg. Some 
poor fellows follow cabs for miles to earn a 
sixpence carrying the travelers’ trunks into the 
boarding houses. The benches in the parks, on 
the river embankments, at the little triangles and 
intersecting streets have their ragged human 
derelicts sitting about in lines and groups. In the 
newspapers and in the average conversation it is 
not uncommon to see und hear mention of un- 
employment as the accepted chronic feature of 
England’s industrial and social life. The trade 
unions pay out large sums annually to their own 
unemployed. Wage scales seem not to be seriously 
threatened as one might think from the presence 
of the masses of the very poor, for many of these, 
by their long period of idleness and misery have 
been rendered unemployable. Physically, thou- 
sands have become unfit, and from habit almost 
unreclaimable. Vice and the result of idleness 
may find them ready victims. 

Poverty is on view in all parts of London; slum 
back streets border on fashionable thoroughfares; 
figures in dirt and rags slouch along amid gay and 
well attired promenaders. Men who, as representa- 
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tives of organized labor have constantly before 
them questions of deprivation and idleness, im- 
parted to me their views and conclusions, sum- 
marizing verbally the outdoor relief. 


The most interesting spot in London just at 
present toa touring American trade unionist is 
the House of Commons. I made several visits to it, 
dinners being given me in its restaurant halls by 
the labor party members of the house and on 
another evening by the parliamentary committee 
of the Trade Union Congress. On the first of these 
occasions, 30 odd M. P’s were present. All 
these members no doubt had subscribed to the im- 
mediate labor program, but the diversity of 
their views and sentinients regarding present ac 
tivites as well as the future ideal commonwealth 
was not concealed. I was given the opportunity to 
describe our A. F. of L. and to tell why it 
is and what it is. The men before me were 
not of a character to wish me to mince my 
words; what the fact of the matter required me to 
say may not have been to the liking of some of 
them, but they were all prepared to take my words 
in good part. In fact, the dinner proved to be, not 
a mere convivial function, but the means of bring- 
ing about on the part of my hosts a better under- 
standing of the spirit and methods of the trade 
unionists of the United States and Canada, who 
are doing in their own way the best possible work 
for their own members and their own countries. I 
am not prepared at this stage to set down definite 
opinions as to the British Union Trade Politics; 
I wish to pursue my inquiry further but I have 
positive views regarding the necessity of the 
agreed policies of American trade unionism, and 
it will require something more than what I have 
yet seen or learned to warrant a change of front. 
It seems tome that the moment was at hand at 
that dinner to state clearly, fully, and definitely 
and as concisely as possible, the history, struggles, 
and policy of the American Trade Union move- 
ment. 


At the Parliamentary Trade Union Congress 
dinner, two evenings afterward, all but five men 
present had been fraternal delegates at American 
labor conventions; naturally the event was largely 
social in character. The enthusiasm over America 
of those who had attended our conventions ex- 
hibited itself in hearty words of greeting, many 
expressions of goodwill for the delegates they had 
met in various cities in our country. 


Nothing that has occurred in England during 
my stay has so much stirred me up asthe fact that 
‘*batches’’ of miners in;Durham county in the 
north of England were taken to prison in default 
of paying fines in various sums for having been 
absent from work for one day—April 12th. One 
item in the newspaper ran thus: ‘‘Thirly miners 
were yesterday taken to jail and were accom- 
panied to the train by hundreds of the villagers. 
Later on the miners who went to jail Jast Friday 
arrived home after their imprisonment for the 
same offence, and were received with enthusiasm. 
There are still 40 miners to go to jail.’’ It ap- 
pears that there is a special act of Parliament for- 
bidding workmen to quit their employment even 
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for a day without due legal notice to their em- 
ployers, which may be construed by the employer 
as an intention to leave his service. The miners of 
Durham certainly come under that law, and 
strongly wishing a day off took it despite the 
orders to the contrary. Consequently they are be- 
ing punished for breach of contract. Are the busi- 
ness, the employing classes ever jailed for such a 
‘‘crime?’’ To me it seems that a gross discrimina- 
tion exists in such cases against labor. A very 
capable and prominent labor man assured me that 
he had never known of an instance of this char- 
acter in his own trade. I had made the inquiry in 
the presence of a number of active, studious, labor 
men, Officials of labor organizations, and who 
testified differently as to their men in their own 
unions as well as others; they mentioned occur- 
rences where men were fined and imprisoned in 
brass working, railroad yas workers and several 
other trades who were fined and imprisoned for 
absenting themselves from work for even half a 
day. Undoubtedly, an inquiry will yet be made by 
the trade unionists whether the rights under the 
British constitution will permit imprisonment for 
failure to fulfil these specific terms of a contract 
for personal service. When contracts exist be- 
tween business men and the party contracting to 
perform certain service, fails to fulfil the terms of 
the contract, he may be sued in damages. If he 
can not respond to civil damages because of 
poverty, the injured party can not compel the 
specific performance of the terms of the contract 
for that service. The same contention applies to 
the employer and the employed. 


At Blackpool I attended the tenth annual 
congress of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. The duties performed by the A. F. 
of L., as representative of our affiliated trade 
unions, require in Great Britain three national 
bodies, made up of associated unions—viz: the 
British Trade Union Congress, with its permanent 
parliamentary committee, the Parliamentary Labor 
Par y, and the General Federation of Trade Unions. 
The history of these bodies, the personality of their 
leaders, and the development at the different peri- 
ods of their respective stated performances, might 
make plain their separate existence and adminis- 
tration; but I am not prepared to enter upon the 
subject too deeply here. The main object of the 
federation is to give systematic financial backing 
to its constituent unions during trade disputes. 
An annual per capita tax is paid into the treasury 
of each union affiliated, and in case of unemploy- 
ment due to a controversy with employers, a weekly 
benefit, in addition to that of the particular union 
involved, is paid. The federation was formed in 
1898, with 43 societies or unions, having 343,000 
members, and it has now 131 societies, with a 
membership of 693,998. The treasury was in- 
creased every year until the last. on an average by 
$50,000 a year. The reserve fund at the beginning 
of 1908 was over $800,000. The stoppage in the 
cotton trade last year brought unemployment to 
45,000 members, and this with many lesser dis- 
putes caused an outlay from the treasury of some- 
thing over $600,000. In all, from March 1, 1908, 
to March 1, 1909, the federation dealt with 638 
disputes, involving 54,962 persons. The treasury 
now contains $370,000. 


Among the men prominent in the federation and 
well known in the United States are Pete Curran 
(the chairman), Allan Gee, Thomas H. Wilkins, 
James O’Grady, Alexander Wilkie, T. Mallalieu, 
T. F. Richards, Ben Tillet, John Ward, William 
Mullin, Ben Cooper, James Wignall, James Sexton, 
“Will’’ Thorne, Arthur Henderson, ‘ Baillie”’ 
Jack, William Mosses, W. Arrandale, Tom Ashton, 
David J. Shackleton, and W. A. Appleton. Eight 
of these men are members of Parliament. 

The ‘‘agenda’’ or program of the meeting com- 
prised little more than matters of routine im- 
portance. Except for the democratic idea of hav- 
ing every affiliated union satisfying its members 
by being represented, an auditor and executive 
committee might, perhaps, have attended to all 
the essential business that was done. Some sig- 
nificance, however, lay in the speeches. The 
chairman spoke of there having been not one sus- 
pension of work (strike) in the previous year that 
was caused by the demand of a union. All the 
disputes originated in offensive tactics and orders 
by employers for reductions in wages or through 
similar aggressions on Jabor. This statement 
brought up in my mind a line of inquiry which I 
intend pursuing fully before reaching some of the 
conclusions which it suggests. Why should not 
the workers, particularly the organized workers in 
trade unions, ask for more, especially when wages 
are so low as they are in Great Britain? Surely, 
the workers will not become larger sharers in the 
product of their toil unless they make some effort 
towards its attainment. 


In Manchester I visited the vast warehouses of 
the Wholesale Co-operative Society. I shall not 
tire the reader’s patience with the long statistical 
statements necessary to impress on him the truth 
as to the present status of the society, if he would 
but read them all. In the last 15 years the increase 
in the business transacted has been marvelous, the 
volume in the past year exceeding $560,000,000. 
‘‘Hundreds of new societies were formed, embrac- 
ing hundreds of thousands of new members and 
tens of thousands of additional employes.’’ So 
runs the story. It is 14 years since I last visited 
Manchester. I was greatly impressed with the 
great development of this industrial and commer- 
cial concern. I again satisfied myself that the 
trade unionists in several of the largest industrial 
regions of Great Britain are staunch supporters of 
the co-operative movement. In the existence of a 
joint council of trade unionists and co-operatives, 
peace between the two great economic working 
class movement is promoted. There are no million- 
aires in the co-operative business so impressively 
represented in the Manchester headquarters; no 
rare geniuses as paragons of success; no ‘‘captains 
of industry;’’ and yet it is one of the greatest busi- 
ness institutions in the world. 


In brief, I may consequently say that what the 
stranger sees of the awful exposed destitution of 
London fairly illustrates what is in the background 
or entirely concealed from him. Any interpreta- 
tion of the measures which Parliament and the 
councils take up, or which are proposed by social 
reformers, to be corrected, must be governed 
by this one leading fact in England—its myriads 
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of empty stomachs, ill-clad bodies, and idle, 
though by nature productive, human machines. 
With regret, I must confess, I came away from 
London with a sense of depression. From time to 
time those numbers of demoralized, degraded ob- 
jects which ought to be men and women have 
since formed in my mind’s eye a procession mov- 
ing along together past me, mournful, hopeless, 
repellant, a disgrace to our boasted civilization. 


Asa spectator in the House of Commons I spent 
one hour one evening listening to the debate. I 
was given a seat on that little bench for eight per- 
sons ‘‘Under”’ the gallery, where a select few con- 
stituents are at times permitted to whisper to 
members during the progress of the debates and 
bills. The oak paneled hall as we all have so 
often read is the reverse of spacious without desks, 
and with two long sets of uncomfortable benches 
running lengthwise and mounting upward from a 
quadrangular areain the middle. To get the 670 
members into the 476 narrow seats, being quite 
impossible, the overflow on field day must take to 
the galleries. AsI saw it, the force operating the 
law making mill was about 350, the opposition and 
the code government facing each other opposite 
rows of benches except that the labor and that the 
Irish members are seated on the same side with 
the opposition. On the first of the lower benches 
are the heads of departments seated in line, look- 
ing squarely into the eyes of the prominent mem- 
bers of the party who want their places. As the 
discussions are carried on mainly by these two 
platoons the scene is at times gladiatorial. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour were tossing re- 
partees and compliments from time to time during 
the proceedings which I witnessed. 


On Sunday I went to Hyde Park, not to 
view the famous ‘‘church parade,’’ in which 
the unworldly worshippers walk about on their 
way home from service to look at one another's 
fine prayer books; but to hear something of what 
the open-air orators were saying in this land of 
free-speech. From the snatches of the ‘‘rostrum’’ 
talk that I heard whilst standing on the outer 
fringe of several groups, I took it that the stand- 
ing topics of social reform were being resifted for 
the listeners by most of the speakers. While it 
may be that in the eyes of the great English 
public men these gatherings are hardly to be 
regarded as of much importance, the English 
spirit must be admired which tolerates, even 
promotes them, as well as the spirit in which the 
participants join in them. The speaking proceeds 
in seriousness and a reasonableness of tone. Any 
one may put questions to the orators. Many a 
thing that a writer might assert without contradic- 
tion can not be uttered by a speaker without being 
instantly caught up. Besides, a large number of 
persons who have not ready access to libraries 
may get in the ‘‘academies’’ of the park education 
in current subjects; and also there are the vivifying 
open-air and one’s sense of certainty or of suspicion 
confirmed by the manifestations of the crowd. 
The custom of Sunday and every day street and 
Park meetings is common in England. I am in- 
formed that sometimes most excellent speeches 
are made. Those that I heard, however, were 
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rather of a drowsy order. The police on duty al 
ways exert their authority to maintain the right 
of the speaker to be heard without molestation. 


TRADE UNION RECEPTION IN DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
(From Evening Telegraph.} 

Samuel Gompers, the president of the A. F. of L., 
had a reception after his own heart in the Trades 
Hall of Dublin, Ireland, when the Parliamentary 
committee of the Irish Trades Union Congress and 
the leading members of the Dublin Trades Coun- 
cil met to do honor to the visitor and wish him 
Godspeed on his European mission. 

The chairman, in extending a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Gompers on behalf of the trade unionists of 
Ireland, said it would indeed be remarkable if he 
did not feel particular pride on such an occasion, 
seeing that there were probably 30 per cent of 
Irishmen among the two million members of Mr. 
Gompers’ federation. 

The toast of ‘‘Success and Prosperity to Samuel 
Gompers’’ was proposed by Mr. John Simmons, 
who said it was now 14 years since their guest last 
visited Dublin to greet his trade union friends, 
and he was exceedingly glad to find that in the 
interval time had dealt very gently with him. 
They would never forget that this giant among 
labor’s champions had always done his utmost to 
make the path smooth for Irishmen when they 
came within the range of the activities of the 
federation in America. 

Mr. E. L. Richardson said he was glad to be 
able to declare that the trade union movement in 
Ireland had quite held its own during the years 
that had elapsed since Mr. Gomper’s last visit; 
and, but for the deplorable decimation of the 
population, they would have had something to 
say about the movement going forward. But in 
spite of all the retarding influences at work, they 
were making some progress. They had been more 
or less instrumental in molding the policy of the 
democratic representatives of Ireland on the lines 
the labor men had at heart. 

Miss Galway added her congratulations to those 
already extended to ‘‘the representative of labour 
in greater Ireland across the seas,’’ and alluded 
with pride to the fact that she was a member of 
the Irish parliamentary committee, inasmuch as 
neither in Scotland nor in England had a similar 
honor and recognition been extended to women. 
They might well reason from that fact, she de- 
clared amid the approving cheers of her friends 
around the table, that Ireland was forging ahead 
in spite of all obstacles. With the recent revival 
in their language and industries, they seemed to 
be doing a little better, and they hoped before 
long to be doing better still. If the men would 
help them, they ought soon to secure the ad- 
herence of thousands of women engaged in the 
linen industry in and around Belfast. She hoped 
Mr. Gompers would take their most cordial greet- 
ings to their brothers and sisters across the seas. 
Several others spoke in terms of praise concerning 
the work of Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, on rising to reply, met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. In the course 
of a speech of considerable interest, he touched 
upon the splendid work accomplished by some of 
the departed pioneers of labor, and said that at 
such an hour he would fain bear testimony to the 
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inspiration and help he had received from them 
in the old days. He assured the friends around 
him of his utter inability to express his ap- 
preciation of their cordiality, which he inter- 
preted as more of a compliment to the move- 
ment of which he was the head than to himself 
individually. 

‘‘We are trade unionists,’’ he declared; ‘and 
whether we chance to be in Ireland or in England, 
in Australia or Germany, or on the American con- 
tinent, it is the great trade union bond which in 
the last analysis binds us together in one solid 
brotherhood.’’ 

Recalling his earlier visit to Dublin, he said he 
was then accompanied by his American friend, 
the descendant of an Irish mother and an Irish 
father, Mr. P. J. McGuire, a giant in intellect and 
a monarch of humanitarianism, a thinker par 
excellence, wielding a pen of tremendous power, 
and possessed of a tongue silvern in its eloquence 
while pleading for the downtrodden in all coun- 
tries. Well, that great personality had been re- 
moved by death; and he desired to pay that pass- 
ing tribute to his memory. He had toconfess, 
however, that they could not live in the past; there 
was too much to be done on behalf of the workers 
of today to permit of much time for reflection— 
except by way of inspiration--upon the work of 
their old champions. Their eyes were turned to 
the future; and they were able to thank God that 
there were good men and true to take the places 
of those who had fallen by the way. He had been 
very much interested to hear that night frcm the 
chairman and other speakers that they knew how 
to sink their differences in times of crisis on be- 
half of the trade union cause. That reminded 
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him of an assurance which he had received when 
in Ireland 14 years ago. At that time, the last 
year of the life of Charles Stewart Parnel), the 
Irish people were in bitter antagonism towards 
each other, He should neither glorify nor crit- 
icise the opposing feelings that were then mani- 
fested; but he beard with delight and he carried 
the message home with great joy, that even in 
those days of strife theopposing forces, when they 
met in the trades council or trade union meetings, 
managed to check all political bitterness and work 
together for the good of their common cause, He 
congratulated the members of the parliamentary 
committee on the publication of the new weekly 
‘Irish Labour Journal,’’ and said its inauguration 
would do much to combat the ignorance of greed 
by which they were surrounded. For they would 
do well to remember that while they bad one com- 
mon aspiration in their national life in Ireland 
they had the same elementary difficulties to con- 
tend with—ignorance and greed—which affected 
their interests as workers. 

“I would not,’’ he declared, “‘have you lag in the 
exercise of your activities towards securing for 
your people the rights which under heaven you 
are entitled to; but I want to keep in your minds 
the paramount necessity of unity in the lator 
movement.’’ 

In conclusion Mr. Gompers said he hoped to 
carry back to America a trumpet call to duty. ‘‘The 
men and wcmen of tabor,’”’ he said. ‘‘have one 
common beritage, and ore glory and one sh: me. 
Let us see to it that the sheme shall] not be ours— 
that the history, the tendency, the efforts, and 
the goal shall be towards the general uplifting of 
our fellows.”’ 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1909. 


September 6, Eureka, Humb. Co., Cal., In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Woodsmen and Saw 
Mill Workers. 

September —, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 6, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., International 
Spinners’ Union. 

September 13, Boston, Mass., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 
September 13, Denver, Colo., 

Association of Machinists. 

September 13, Elmira, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers and Building Laborers’ Union of America. 

September 13, Chicago, IIl,, International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 14, Denver, Colo., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 17, New York, Pocketknife Blade 
Grinders and Finishers’ International Union. 

September 20, , —, Travelers’ Goods 


International 


and Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

September 20, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

October 4, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 4, Milwaukee, Wis., International Union 
of Shipwrights, Joiners, Caulkers, Boat Builders, 
and Ship Cabinet Makers of America. 

October 4, Toronto, Ont., Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 5, Milwaukee, Wis., Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union of America. 

October 19, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Car Workers. 

October 19, Charlotte, N. C., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 8, Toronto, Can., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

November 29, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union. 

December 8, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Alliance of Bill Posters of America. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 
William McCarthy.—Trade conditions fairly 
good. Nothing new toreport at this writing in re- 
gard to hours or wages. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Organization work is 
progressing in Ohio. We have had two organizers 
at work in New York and New Jersey with good 
results. We have strike on in Tulsa, Okla., for re- 
duction in hours. We recently expended $50 in 
death benefits. 


Carpenters and Joiners. 

Frank Duffy.—Our organization is growing 
steadily. During one month recently we gained 
4,518 new members. We expended for 191 death 
- benefits the following sum, $21,194.65. For four 
disabled members we expended $1,300. Our entire 
membership at this time approximates 163,789. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry /. Uliner.—Our trade in fair shape. The 
lockout in Denver, Colo., continues. Wealso have 
strike on in Washington, D.C. In all about two 
hundred of our members are affected by these 
above mentioned troubles. 

Chainmakers. 

C. R. Stanion.—Trade conditions have been very 
bad, and there is only slight improvement during 
the past months. 


Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 

Thos. G. Shaw.—Our members seem to be 
steadily employed. We are going totry to reduce 
our working hours throughout the trade. At this 
time our members in New Haven are on strike for 
the shorter workday. We expended $150 in death 
benefits recently. 


Goring Weavers (Elastic). 

Alfred Haughton.—Trade conditions have been 
been very poor, but seem to be improving. Em- 
ployment is picking up a little. 

Hodcarriers. 

E. Villard.—Several of our unions have secured 
increased wage scales. We have a lockout in San 
Jose, Cal., in the effort to obtain a higher wage 
scale. Trade is very good in our line and seems to 
be steadily improving. New unions have been 
formed in Ontario, Minnesota, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto Rico, and New York. 


Lace Operatives. 

William Borland.—Trade fair and steadily im- 
proving. We have strike in Jersey City for the 
union shop and other good conditions. 

Lathers. 

Ralph Brandt.—Trade good in our line. We 
recently chartered new unions in Oklahoma and 
Indiana. We expended $400 in benefits for four 
deceased members. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Plasterers. 

Joseph MclIlveen.—Prospects are bright for good 
season in our industry. A number of our unions 
are making demands for increased wages. One 
union secured demand for increased wages and 
the others will gain the scale later. Our whole 
effort at this time is devoted to securing the un- 
organized men of our trade in line with us. In 
Denver our members are affected in the building 
trouble which has not yet been adjusted. New 
unions have beer organized in Wichita, Kans.; 
Missoula, Mont., and Green Bay, Wis. We paid 
out $500 in death benefits during the month. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—All members working, al- 
though at this time of the year our work is 
generally getting slack. We succeeded in reduc- 
ing our hours 24 per week without strike. Nine 
tenths of the manufacturers, controlling about 95 
per cent of the work in our trade have agreed to 
work nothing but union labor. We recently ex- 
pended $150 in death benefit for a deceased 
member. 

Pulp and Sulphite Workers. 


John H. Malin.—Trade slack at this writing. 
We have strikes in New England states and in 
New York, becauseof over production during de- 
pression. About twelve hundred men are affected. 


FROM GENERAL AND 


ALABAMA. 


Annision.—H. P. Higgins: 

Practically all members of organized labor at 
work and enjoying fair conditions. A good many 
of the unorganized workers are out of work. Steel 
and tin workers are on strike at the Western Steel 
Car Co. Expect soon to organize a union of 
plumbers and steamfitters. Agitation for union 
labeled goods is steadily carried on. 

Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Employment is steadier than for some time past. 
Unorganized labor in poor shape and organized 
labor is not quite up to the standard it should be. 
Au ordinance was passed in regard to leasing 
workhouse prisoners, but because of the hard 
fight put up by the central body here, this was 
modified so they are employed for street improve- 
ment only. 

Coal City.—S. P. Cheatam: 

There are no unions here except the miners. 
The men are threatened with discharge if they 
meet or even mention organization. Wages are 
very low, and the hours range from 10 to 12 per 
day. The organized men secured from 20 to 25 
per cent higher wages than the unorganized and 
their hours are also somewhat shorter. Injunc- 
tions are freely used by employers. 

Ensley.—J. H. Leath: 

Employment generally steady. Organized trades 
are maintaining standard wages and hours. No 
strikes or other troubles to report. Steel plants 
here are running almost full capacity. There is a 
good demand for all union labels. 


Slate Workers. 


Thos. Palmer.—We expect to inaugurate some 
new benefit features for our membership. Our mem- 
bers in the Pen Argyle district have gained some 
increase in wages without strike. Trade conditions 
are improving. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


Dennis H. Sherman.—Our trade in good shape 
and shows steady improvement. Some increase in 
wages has been reported. 


Stove Mounters and Steel Range Workers. 


J. H. Kacfer —Employment is slack in our in- 
dustry. There are some slight signs of improve- 
ment now; wages and hours about the same as last 
year. 


Travelers’ Goods and Novelty Workers. 


Muri Malone.—Trade fair and improving. We 
expect to have a large pocket-book firm use the 
union label in short time. We have a strike in 
Chicago for shorter hours and increased wages. 


Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers. 


Ernest G. Pape.—We are pushing the organiza- 
tion work right along. A union was organized in 
Montana recently. Trade conditions only fair. 
Our membership is steadily increasing. 


LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Mobile.—George W. Jones: 

Industrial conditions here are quiet. Some 
unions report new agreements with increase in 
wages. The scarcity of work forced a number of 
men to seek other fields of employment Unorgan- 
ized workers have suffered, especially through 
wage reductions. The extra session of the legisla- 
ture will take up a number of matters in interest 
of labor. Among them are a better child labor 
law, a law making compulsory that the cily ap- 
propriate certain money in order that teachers get 
increased wayes. A compulsory education bill, a 
commission form of government with the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. This legislation is 
practically certain of enactment. 


ARKANSAS. 


Denning —J. P. Gowing: 

Generally speaking, industrial conditions are 
good in this section. Wages are about seventeen 
to twenty-five per cent higher for organized 
workers than they are for the unorganized. Agree- 
ment has been reached between miners an‘! oper- 
ators in regard to the check-off. Work in the 
mines picking up Some very successful work 
is done in the interest of the union labels. 

Fort Smith.—P. E. Gilmore: 

All trades are working in harmony and nearly 
all putting in fulltime. There are, however, only 
a small per cent of the carpenters and lathers can 
say they have steady employment. Organized 
labor has the advantage over the unorganized 
workers as to hours and wages. Retail clerks are 
organizing. Teamsters are forming union. 
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Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Nearly 90 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. The unorganized workers enjoy the same 
workday as the union men, but their wages are 
about one-third less. Work is dull in skilled 
trades, but unskilled labor secures steady employ- 
ment, owing tothestreet paving. The state capitol 
commission is working convicts on the construc- 
tion of the new state capitol. Hodcarriers and re- 
tail clerks are organizing. There is united effort 
among the unions to push all union labels to the 
front. 

Little Rock.—l,. H. Moore: 

Railroad shop work is good and unskilled labor 
is fairly well employed. Prospects for steady work 
in building industry good. Mines also promise 
steadier employment. The unions are getting 
better recognition than formerly. A federal] union 
has been organized at Paris, Ark., also at Rogers. 
Farmers and wage-earners of Pulaski County have 
formed a county federation. Central body in Hot 
Springs has affiliated with the State Federation of 
Labor. Railroads are inaugurating a semi- monthly 
payday. The continued agitation for union labeled 
goods is showing good results. 

Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful. Work 
around mines in this vicinity is nearly steady. 
Organized labor in good shape, but the unorgan- 
ized workers are not enjoying as good wages or as 
short hours. There is a greater call for the union 
labels than ever before. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

Industrial conditions are good, in fact never 
were better than at this writing. All trades are 
steadily employed. The union labels are in 
demand. Have two new unions under way. 

Fort Collins.—H. Hildebrandt: 

Employment is only moderately steady. There 
is a fair demand for all union labels. Factory in- 
spection law and barbers’ license law were enacted 
at the last session of legislature. 

Pueblo.—W. B. Ward: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape and steadily 
employed. Carpenters secured advance of 40 cents 
per day without strike. Label league is doing 
good work. A live local labor paper is doing a 
great deal in the interest of the cause. A federal 
labor union has been formed. Ice handlers’ union 
is under way. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Such industries as are unorganized have to take 
conditions as they are offered without regards as 
to whether the wages and hours are fair or not. 
There really is no comparison possible between 
the organized and unorganized working condi- 
tions. Through associated effort the members of 
unions have secured better conditions, hours, and 
wages than before they organized. Employment is 
fairly steady and prospects bright for fall trade. 
A public utilities bill is likely to be passed by the 
present legislature. Efforts are being made to 
have all building trades form a section in this 
city. All union men are working for the protec- 
tion and patronage of all union labels. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Jos. N. Smith: 

Organized labor is making steady progress in al! 
branches. All unions have taken a new hold and 
are increasing their membership rapidly. Employ 
ment is pretty steady, but there are plenty of men 
to do the work. We have the eight hour day and 
wages same as last year. Railroad shops are work- 
ing short time. Typographical union in this city 
is engaged in a struggle with the unfair offices and 
indications are bright for their success. Cooks and 
waiters, retail clerks, woman’s label league and 
barbers are organizing 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

The unions are enthusiastically preparing for a 
splendid celebration on Labor Day. Employment 
issteady. Car workers have organized and affiliated 
with the Central Trades Council. Union label com- 
mittee is steadily pushing all union labels. 

Columbus.—Louis T. Ryckley: 

Condition of organized labor very good and pros- 
pects for getting the unorganized workers in line 
are becoming better every day. Expect to report 
several new unions soon. Employment is steady, 
but most of the establishments are working only 
half or two-thirds time. Tailors’ union will affili- 
ate with the central body:at its next meeting. 
Cigarmakers and carpenters are organizing. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora,—E\mer A. Ford: 

Organized labor in fair shape and enjoying 
steadier employment than for some time. No 
changes in wages or conditions since last report. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan and J. E. Quinn: 

Conditions have improved considerably for or- 
ganized industries during the month. Employ- 
ment is steady. We had a big demonstration on 
Labor Day. Window cleaners and milliners have 
organized during month. An injunction has been 
issued against the metal trades who are on strike 
against the Chalmers- Williams Company. A hear- 
ing has not yet been had on the injunction. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Employment is not very steady at this time. 
Hodcarriers organized recently. No changes in 
wages or hours. 

Danville.—Ciifford Reed: 

Organized labor in good shape, securing much 
better conditions than the unorganized. Wages 
for unorganized workers range from $1 to $1.50 
for a 10 hour day. Employment has been very 
uncertain, especially for the miners. Central Labor 
Union conducts a campaign for the union labels 
with good results. 

Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

This city is well organized, practically every in- 
dusty in line. Employment has been dull, but 
prospects are that work will pick up soon. All 
organized trades secure good wages and fair hours. 
Union labeled goods are in demand in this city. 

Evanston.—C. W. Edwards: 

Employment is steady and especially good in 
building lines. Teamsters secured increase in 
wages through conference with employers. Car- 
penters new agreement went into effect July first 
with advance in wages. Organized labor in very 
good shape as regards wages and hours. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: 

Employment has picked up some during the 
past six weeks. No changes in hours or wages. No 
strikes to report. Everything going smoothly. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. City administration 
as well as contractors having the street paving in 
charge have refused to employ any one who is not 
a member of a trade union. 


Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

There is very little employment. Business is 
picking up slowly, and there is nothing to do but 
wait for prosperity to return. 


Mt. Olive.—F. W. Dingerson: 

Organized labor is doing fairly well. Painters 
have organized. Employmentis only half time in 
most industries. The union labels are always urged 
whenever possible. 


O’ Fallon.—F. Evans: 

All labor here is organized except the stove 
workers. Condition of organized Jaboris very good 
as compared with situation of unorganized. Good 
demand for the union labels. 


Pana.—John Castle: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment is 
uncertain. ‘‘No wage reduction’’ has been our 
watchword and we have resisted this to the utmost, 
even at the costof strike. Good demand for the 
union labels. 


Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Employment good in building lines. Street.car 
men secured nine hour day and increase in wages. 
Carpenters took in 45 new members recently. 
Lively agitation is carried on in the interest of the 
union labels. 

Pontiac.—Joe Murphy: 

Organized labor in much better condition than 
the unorganized, having gained shorter hours and 
better pay. Mechanics are enjoying steady season 
of work, but unskilled labor is only partially em- 
ployed. 


Urbana.—Wwm. Gillespie: 

Organized trades making steady progress. Their 
working conditions are fair. No strikes or other 
troubles to report. Unorganized workers secure 
poor conditions and they are slowly beginning to 
realize their only hope lies in organization. A 
union plumber was appointed as sanitary inspector. 
Teamsters have organized and retail clerks, 
butchers, and bakers are organizing. Union labels 
are booming in this city. 


INDIANA, 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Organized trades have maintained conditions in 
spite of uncertain employment and depressed in- 
dustrial conditions. Metal trades council has been 
organized. There is constant demand for all union 
labels. 


Fort Wayne.—l. D. Redding: 

Organized labor in good shape, but condition of 
unorganized is bad, their wages having been cut 
at every opportunity by the employers. Employ- 
ment is now fairly steady. No strikes in this sec- 
tion for some time past, all difficulties having 
been overcome through arbitration. Through the 
efforts of the union a city ordinance was recently 
secured, which is favorable to the building trades 
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of this tity. I recently organized unions of meat 
cutters and butcher workmen in Kokomo, Terre 
Haute, and South Bend. 

Hammond.—t,. J. Wirtz: 

Condition of organized labor in Leke County 
was never better. Building industries afford plenty 
of work to mechanics. All w rking agreements 
have been signed up with employers with excep- 
tion of sheet metal workers and iron workers. 
Outlook is favorable for both of these organiza- 
tions. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Industrial conditions here are not what they 
should be, owing to the lack of employment. At 
present there are more men out of work than ever 
before in the history of the city. Numbers of 
skilled mechanics are working at farm labor. The 
unions are holding their own in spite of the de- 
pression. Garment workers, laundry workers, and 
stationary engineers are talking organization. 
Labor organizations of the Wabash Valley will 
celebrate Labor Day at Kokomo this year. 
Women’s label league is active and the union 
labels are well patronized. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter and W. B. McGinnis: 

Work of all kinds has been slack, but is now 
more plentiful owing to the nun.ber of public im- 
provements under way. Organized labor secures 
about forty-five per cent more wages than the un- 
organized. The union workday is also about 
twenty-five per cent shorter than for the unor- 
ganized. Meat cutters who work long hours for 
low wages are organizing and hope to better their 
conditions. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

There is very little work to be done in any in- 
dustry. Many unskilled workers are idle. Cigar 
factories are all unionized and running steadily 
most of the time, There is a good demand for all 
union labels. 

New Albany.—Jas. M. Lewis: 

Employment very slack. Organized men fare 
somewhat better than unorganized. Wood work- 
ers have been thrown out of work because of the 
burning of a factory here. Many skilled mechanics 
are doing laborers’ work. 

Vincennes.—]. C. Mayes: 

Condition of organized labor is better than the 
unorganized; union men are fairly well employed 
considering the scarcity of employment in build- 
ing industries, The political situation is again as- 
suming serious proportions and labor is seriously 
thinking of putting a ticket in the field. We will 
take the opportunity on Labor Day to deal with 
the union labels and our speakers will take up 
that particular question. Our main efforts now 
are along tne line of increasing the demand for 
union labeled goods. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Organized workers are steadily employed, but 
there is much unrest among the unorganized 
workers, who are in very poor shape. They are 
working all kinds of hours for any sort of wages 
that the employer sees fit tooffer. A federal union 
is being organized. 

Davenport.—]. T. Sheehan: 

The organizations here are in fair shape and ex- 
pect to celebrate Labor Day in conjunction with 
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the unions of Rock Island and Moline. Already 
extensive preparations are under way for a suc- 
cessful celebration. Millmen belonging to car- 

enters’ union are on strike against open shop. 
This question may tie up the building trades, un- 
less satisfactorily settled. Rock Island Arsenal is 
busy but paying low wages to the workmen. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All trades are busily at work, full time. The 
unorganized workers, however, get from 25 to 40 
cents less per day than they did last year, or the 
year, previous, while the necessities of life 
are higher in price. The union men have 
by far the best conditions. Teamsters secured 
raise of 50 cents per week. Ourunion label com- 
mittee is active in the work creating a demand for 
union labels. 

Keokuk-—J. C. Karle: : 

Employment seems to be steady for organized 
industries in this city. Conditions are good. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. Electrical workers are 
endeavoring to unionize a telephone company here. 

Wateriloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

All trades steadily employed. Condition of 
organized labor good. Central body and local 
unions are adopting the union label order of busi- 
ness in order to create demand for union labeled 
goods. We are continually agitating for all union 


labels. 
KANSAS. 


Columbus.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Practically every organized industry is in good 
shape. There is strong demand for union me- 
chanics in building lines in the larger cities. 
Employment has been good in alllines with ex- 
ception of miners who have been working only 
half time. A strike was caused in Osage county, 
and has been on several months because of the 
mining operators repudiating their agreement with 
the men. An active union label campaign is car- 
ried on. 

Jola,—Pratt Williamson: } sae 

All organized labor employed at this writing. 
Employment, however, is not steady. We doall 
we can to create a demand for union labels. 


Neodesha.—S. A. Hostetter: 

Employment has been uncertain, but prospects 
are better than for some time. The organized 
workers have reduced hours from nine to eight 
without reduction in wages. I expect to get team- 
sters organized during month. Factory inspection, 
child labor law, and several other labor measures 
were passed at the recent session of legislature. 

Pittsburg.—J.J. Nolan: _ 

All organized labor is steadily employed. Miners, 
however, are working only three or four daysa 
week. Unorganized workers are paid very low 
wages whenever they get any work. Cement 
workers and electrical workers are organizing. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—l. J. Kieffer and H. C. Searle: — 

Condition of organized labor shows marked im- 
provement, Generally speaking, employment is 
steady. Paperhangers have obtained increased 
wages and better conditions. They are increasing 
their membership. In two instances wage reduc- 
tions were forced on unorganized workers in this 
city. Molders are on strike in three shops to en- 
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force the union shop agreement. Organizer Wyatt 
has been in the field in this section building up 
and strengthening unions. Have three new unions 
under way. Allied printing trades council is very 
busy agitating the union labels. ° 


MAINE. 
Biddeford.—E. L. Leighton: 
Most trades steadily at work. We are constantly 
trying to create a demand for all union labels, 
Am working to organize two new unions. 


Millinocket.—John H. Leobley: 

Employment seems to be steady in this section. 
Although the papermakers’ strike last year was 
apparently unsuccessful at the time, conditions in 
the paper industry are 50 per cent better and some 
increase in wages has been secured since the strike. 
Papermakers organized a new union during the 
month. The union labels are looked after by a 
committee 

Vinalhaven.—Winuslow Roberts: 

The workers here enjoy steady employment at 
good wages. About three-fourths of the workers 
here are organized. Because of the demand for 
them a great quantity of union labeled goods are 


sold here. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.—Gustav Mechau: 

Conditions bad because of lack of work in all 
lines. Organized labor fares somewhat better than 
the unorganized. 

Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Organized labor is holding its own in practically 
every industry. Lack of work, with attendant 
wage reduction has forced the unorganized work- 
ers down to a low standard indeed. One of the re- 
sults of this process is the lengthened workday as 
soon as their work resume. Stationary engineers in 
breweries gained the eight hour day without strike. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee.—J. F. Murphy: 

Condition of most organized trades good, but 
there is need of an organizer in textile and rubber 
industries. Employment is steady. No changes in 
wages or hours since last report. Good demand 
for all union labels. 

Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

Business is good in all trades at this writing. 
Organized labor in good shape. No improvements 
recently in hours or wages. Have one new union 
under way. We have a committee working in the 
interest of the union labels. 

Marilboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Attending the convention of the Newport News 
State Branch in early part of the summer, I 
learned from the delegates that organized labor in 
that state is in good shape, although employment 
was reported as uncertain. I took occasion to 
urge the demand for all union labels on the part 
of the organized workers. Am at this writing work- 
ing in Lewiston, Me., where there are large mills 
and shoe factories. The union men are better paid 
than the non-union. Among the laws passed at 
the last session of legislature, were the following 
labor measures: Employers’ liability, the 58 hour 
law for women and minors and arbitration and 
trustee law. I expect to organize the shoemakers 
of Auburn, Me. A committee on union labels is 
doing good work. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but « mployment 
is still uncertain. The homestead commission, em- 
ployers’ liability law amendment, and a number of 
other labor measures were passed at the last legis- 
lature. A general agitation is carried on for all 
union labels. 

Newton.—M. \,. Chivers: 

Conditions are good in all organized industries. 
Employment is steady. No strikes or troubles. 
Condition of organized labor is fully 25 per cent 
in advance of the unorganized. 


MICHIGAN. 

Flint.—John A. Menton: 

This city is in the midst of a boom. Auto- 
mobile industry here is decidedly busy. Employ- 
ment is steady. Organized workers secure better 
conditions than the unorganized. Plumbers have 
formed union during month. The union label 
agitation is taken up all along the line. 

Kalamtazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

Some industries here are always affected by the 
slump in business in summer time. No changes in 
wages since last report. The visits of President 
Emery of the State Federation of Labor show 
beneficial results for the unions. The Rev. Chas. 
Stelzle spoke in the interest of labor at the Chau- 
tauqua. An injunction has been secured by a non- 
union printing shop in this city. Circuit judge 
declared as illegal an ordinance requiring the 
union label on city printing. Stationary firemen 
are organizing. 

Lansing.—\,. B. Morris: 

Work is plentiful in all industries in this city. 
No material changes in conditions since last re- 
port. All city employes secured Saturday half- 
holiday. 

Saginaw.—R. I. Jones: 

Employment is now on half time in most in- 
dustries. Have one new union under way. 


MINNESOTA. 

Faribault.—James Logue: 

Organized labor in fair shape, although employ- 
ment is very uncertain. Unorganized labor in 
deplorable condition. Mayor of the city has re- 
duced the working hours for city employes from 
ten to nine per day. Cigarmakers are advertising 
their union label quite extensively. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Employment is fairly steady. Conditions for 
organized trades are better than for the unor- 
ganized. One of the most successful conven- 
tions of the state federation was recently held. 
Good reports were received from all parts of the 
state. There is good demand for all union labels. 


MISSOURI. 

Cape Girardeau.—]. M. Doyle: 

Conditions are fair for organized labor and em- 
ployment reasonably steady. 

Charlesion.—W. L.. Simpson: 

All organized trades are working full time; un- 
organized carpenters are employed on half time. 
We demand the union labels on all goods. 

De Soto.—B. A. Bell: 

All trades here are organized and in good shape. 
Car men are slowly getting themselves together 
during the past month. Employment has been 
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steady during past month or so. Wages of or- 
ganized trades range from two to five percent higher 
than for the unorganized. Conditionsare slowly but 
surely improving, although it can not be said that 
there isany boom on. Central body has taken up 
the work of pushing the union labels to the front. 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Organized workers are regularly employed. Un- 
organized men are leaving this district. Hod- 
carriers, teamsters, and clerks can be organized 
withinashorttime. Printersand garment workers 
are pushing the union labels The coming con- 
vention of the Missouri Federation of Labor offers 
an opportune time for internationals to do some 
good work in this section. A friendly sentiment 
exists toward the unions and with little effort on 
the part of the internationals not represented in 
Joplin locals can be organized. As a volunteer 
organizer the writer will give all assistance possible, 
but some assistance must be given in the way of 
sending a pratical craftsman here to interest the 
local men in their craft unions. The stationary 
engineers sent organizer McDonough here and at 
the end of 10 days he called a meeting and 47 sta- 
tionary engineers attended the meeting. In 
20 minutes 18 men signed the application 
fora charter and pledged their support to the 
new organization. The clerks can be organized 
with the help of an international organizer for 
three or four weeks. Noone in Joplin is able to 
give up their time to this work, but all are willing 
to help an international organizer. We urge the 
clerks to detail a man here. The Missouri fed- 
eration convention meets in Joplin, September 20, 
and an effort is being made to have a representa- 
tive meeting. Secretary John Smith, of Kansas 
City, savs he believes it will be the banner conven- 
tion. All A. F. of L. organizers in the state are 
requested to take the matter up in their cities and 
towns and see that the unions elect delegates. 
John Smith of 1112 Locust street or the writer will 
be glad to answer questions in relation to conven- 
tion. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Practically all organized men working steadily 
at this time. Organized labor in good shape. Un- 
organized workers are talking of organizing. 
Teamsters secured 25 cents per day increase after 
two days’ strike. This was secured from 14 firms; 
two firms still holding out. Non-union men get 
from 50 to 75 cents per day less than the union 
teamsters. Same ratio applies to other trades. A 
nine hour workday for women has been secured 
throughout the state through legislative enact- 
ment. Ice wagon drivers have formed union. 
Boot and shoe repairers and others are organizing. 
We are in hopes of occupying our new Labor 
Temple by the first of January, 1910. 

St. Joseph.—C. L. Kennedy: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Conditions in packing houses, especially 
where there is a great deal of foreign labor, are 
deplorable. Carpenters, bricklayers, and street 
railway employes secured increase in wages with- 
out strike. Painters are making a good fight 
against the open shop. An active committee is 
working for the union labels. 

St. Louis.—J. J. Sullivan and David Kreyling: 

All organized trades are steadily employed and 
are making steady gain in members. This applies 
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especially to the building industries. Work is be- 
coming more plentiful in all mechanical lines. 
Composition roofers gained five cents an hour in- 
crease after 11 days’ strike. Their wages are now 
$4.40 for the eight hour day. All organized trades 
are in much better shape than the unorganized. 
Special efforts are being made to thoroughly 
organize the garment working trades. Depart- 
ment store drivers renewed agreements which 
provided for slight increase in wages and im- 

roved conditions, without trouble. A board of 
Lesbelders has been created consisting of thirteen 
citizens, of which Mr. Owen Miller, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council is a mem- 
ber. This board has been created for the purpose 
of drafting a new city charter and we are in hopes 
that provisions will be made in this charter which 
will protect the workers. The label trades section 
recently organized, is carrying on some effective 
work for all union labels. Asphalt pavers have 
organized. 


MONTANA. 


Helena.—J. A. Werner: 

The various unions are making steady gain in 
membership. There is a more harmonious feeling 
between the different trades than ever before. All 
industries seem to be fairly well employed. Organ- 
ized labor gets the preference in most instances. 
Independent Telephone Company insists strictly 
on union labor in their employ, but the Bell Tele- 
phone Company shows preference for unorgan- 
ized under-paid workers. We have union label 
committees constantly working. 


Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Considering the industrial depression prevalent 
throughout the country, conditions in this section 
are fair. This applies to organized labor; the un- 
organized conditions are not so good. Work is 
fairly steady at this writing. Union men have more 
sanitary conditions and their wage schedules are 
better under the jurisdiction of the unions. Sta- 
tionary firemen are likely to organize soon. Good 
work is being done for all union labels. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln.—T. C. Kelsey: 

Work is steady in some lines, only fair in others. 
Organized labor in good shape; much better off 
than the unorganized. We are pushing the union 
labels. Teamsters and street-car men formed 
unions during the month. Organizer Flood of 
Chicago and L. V. Guye of Omaha and myself 
organized these two unions. Laundry workers and 
sheet metal workers are getting ready to organize. 


Omaha.—\,. V. Guye and Chas. A. McDonald: 

Organized labor in healthy condition, far 
superior to the unorganized. Seven new unions 
have been formed within two months, and in 
nearly every instance have already secured ad- 
vanced wages. Building trades are active in estab- 
lishing the universal card system. Electricians 
are on strike at this writing. Employment is 
steady and we look for a good season. Telephone 
operators, teamsters, hodcarriers, building labor- 
ers, street-car men, and garment workers (ladies) 
have formed unions recently. 


South Omaha.—James Kotera. 

All organized labor steadily employed. Business 
in general is increasing and the outlook is bright 
for organized labor. Several new unions are under 
way. Coopers, teamsters, and retail clerks are 
likely to organize. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Employment is steady at the present time. Or- 
ganized conditions are decidedly more favorable 
than the unorganized. A bill is pending in the city 
council for the increase of pay and the weekly 
pay of city laborers. We look for the passage of 
this measure, Union label goods is now being car- 
ried by most of our leading merchants. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized as to wages and hours. The 
union man is respected, consulted, and looked 
upon as a superior mechanic by employers. Car- 
penters are making a strong fight against reduc- 
tion of wages. Central Labor Union is doing good 
work for the union labels. Metal Trades Council 
is being formed in this city. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—H. L. Thomas: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but lack steady 
employment. We look for conditions to brighten 
up soon. 


Batavia.—E. E. Hart: 

Employment is fairly steady. Inside carpenters 
secured increased wages and reduced their work- 
ing day. Inside painters have obtained the eight 
hour day. Horseshoers have formed union. 


Cohoes.—Theodore De Groot: 

Organized labor in fair shape, although most 
industries have short time. All textile mills are 
running short time. After being on strike for two 
weeks the plumbers secured their demands. The 
union labels are pushed all] the time. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

All union men working steadily and enjoying 
fair conditions. Conditions are about twenty-five 
per cent in favor of organized labor. Have one 
new union under way. A lively label agitation 
is kept up in this section. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor holding its own. Expect the 
building trades to form a section shortly. Meta! 
polishers are back in line again. Electrical work- 
ers are organizing. The union labels are boomed. 
Employment is not yet as plentiful as it should be. 


Troy.—John J. Conway: 

Building trades are quiet as regards employ- 
ment. Other lines are good, with exception of 
cigarmakers who are having a rather dull season. 
Organized labor far ahead of the unorganized as 
regards conditions. State child labor law takes 
effect on October first. Federal union is being 
organized. Label league isactive. Labor Day cele- 
bration will be held for benefit of Labor Temple 


fund. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Yonkers.—John T. Windell: 

Union men in this city and throughout West- 
chester county are generally employed. Building 
trades are very busy and owing to the large num- 
ber of public works, laborers are scarce. Pressmen 
have formed union. Longshoremen are organizing. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Jamestown.—J. H. Latimer: 

Organized labor in good shape. There is plenty 
of work in this section for good carpenters. , Minot, 
Devils Lake, Bismark and Valley City also afford 
steady employment to mechanics. The harvest 
fields afford plenty of work during this time, and 
it is difficult to secure enough men. Hope to have 
clerks’ union in line before long. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—]. P. MacDonagh: 

Condition of organized labor is very encourag- 
ing. Allunion men are employed at fair wages 
and shorter hours. This, despite the efforts of the 
manufacturers’ association to crush and drive the 
trade unions out of existence. On the other hand 
the unorganized workers seem to be driven farther 
down the scale and are constantly in fear of losing 
their jobs. Employment is now steadier than for 
some time. Printers secured one dollar per week 
increase. Building trades are booming and all 
other lines are working steady with fair wages. 


Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Employ- 
ment is uncertain. The Big Four railroad is work- 
ing five hour day 20days a month. We do all we 
can to promote all union labels. 


Cleveland.— Michael Goldsmith: 

All our unions in this city are picking up and 
gaining in membership. Employment is fairly 
steady. Electrical workers are on strike in tele- 
phone company. Condition of organized trades 
here good. We do all we can to push the union 
labels. 


Conneaut.—E. H. Martin: 

The unions are holding their own. Building 
trades have had a pretty steady season this sum- 
mer. No strikes or lockouts. 


East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Every man here who desires work can find 
plenty to do in this city Carpenters gained 
Saturday half-holiday during July and August 
after one day’s strike. They get six hours pay for 
five hours’ work. 

Fremont.—H. C. Winnes: 

Conditions remain unchanged from last month. 
Some factories have closed down, leaving the men 
idle. An unfair building contractor of this city 
lost the contract on the high school. Molders 
have organized and returned to work at the Lin- 
coln stove works. Good demand for all union 
labels. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. A. Wells: 

Considering the two years’ depression we have 
passed through, the unions of this city are in 
good shape. The hard times hit the unorganized 
workers with some force and they have felt the 
hardships. Employment now is better and about 
eighty per cent of the workers are employed. 
Have two new unions under way. 
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Norwalk.—E. A. Todd: 

Union men have steady employment and good 
conditions. Bookbinders formed union during 
month. Have bartenders’ union under way. Union 
label committee is actively working. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Since last report the condition of organized 
labor in Springfield has improved. Every craft is 
now fully employed. The prospects are good for 
a continuance of same, especially amongst the out- 
door crafts, the building trades being particularly 
active. This is leading to a renewed activity in all 
organizations. The condition of the unorganized 
workers is bad and would be much worse if it 
were not for the indirect benefits they receive 
from their organized fellow-workers. Of necessity 
the unorganized crafts appreciate this fact. A 
week'y half-holiday, which is almost universally 
observed, has been secured for the clerks. It is now 
spreading throughout all classes of stores, the 
dentists being the latest to adopt the custom. 
Better wage and hour conditions have been 
secured by quite a number of organizations. The 
condition of organized labor tends constantly 
upward, while the unorganized workers are merely 
holding theirown. Several large outdoor contracts 
have been unionized; particularty is this true of 
the carpenters. Agitation has already started and 
an organization formed for political work this fall 
in the municipal election. Much good for labor is 
expected from the organization. Union lebel 
agitation secures added impetus every day, and 
while conditions are far from ideal, persistent 
work is making them better. The boilermakers 
and their helpers are building up a local through 
the assistance of an international officer, Mr. 
Smith, from that organization. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Union men are securing fair conditions, but em- 
aro has been unsteady. Building trades have 

ad a very quiet season. Unorganized workers 
have a great deal to contend with in the way of 
cheap labor. A great number of foreigners here 
compete with the unorganized workers in their 
cheap wages. We are agitating all union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Union men are pretty generally employed at 
reasonably good wages. Unorganized workers in 
poor shape and unable to do much for themselves. 
Employment is steady. No strikes to report. We 
are planning fora great Labor Day celebration 
this year. Hope to get day laborers organized dur- 
ing month. We are demanding all union labels. 


Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: 

Day laborers and street paving men went on 
strike for increase to 25 cents an hour. After a 
few days’ strike they compromised at 22% cents 
per hour on eight hour day and went back to 
work. Employment is only fair. Union men de- 
mand the union labels. 


Lehigh.—Patrick O'Shea: 

Unions are in good shape and command good 
wages for their members. Building trades are 
rather slack at this time. Miners are working 
three-fourths time. State laws calls for the eight 
hour day on city and government work. ' 
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McAlester.—D. S. O’ Leary: 

Organized labor in good shape, but unorganized 
labor is poor and accepts whatever is offered, 
Coal miners of this state have gained their de- 
mands. Good demand for all union labels. 


Sapulpa.—W.H. Johnson: 

Organized labor is making progress. The eight 
hour day has been secured without reduction in 
wages. Organized labor is in the lead as regards 
conditions. Musicians and federal union have 
organized. Laundry workers, retail clerks, and 
butchers and meat cutters have unions under way. 


Shawnee.—C. Tullis: 

Organized labor is in the majority in this city. 
Work is steady. A number of disputes have been 
settled favorably to organized labor, through the 
committee of the trades assembly. This body is in 
better shape than for the past three years and is 
doing good work. A label committee is working 
at all times in the interest of the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Some industries are enjoying a steady season of 
work. Motormen and conductors secured increase 
of two cents per hour when they tried to reorganize. 
This seems to be an idea of the employers who are 
antagonistic to labor organization to forestall 
unionism among the working people. Musicians 
are organizing. All union labels are being pushed. 


Galeton.—C. J. Latterman; 

Most trades are working full time. Organized 
labor in good shape. Wages have remained stand- 
ard in spite of the many attempts at wage reduc- 
tion. Unorganized workers in most cases work 
about eleven hours per day. 


Greensburg.—W. G. Allen: 

Work is steadyin alllines. Union men are work- 
ing full time. There is considerable agitation for 
the Saturday half-holiday. 


Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

All trades are working steadily. The unions held 
their own as to conditions and successfully resisted 
wage reductions during the depression. Some 
trades have been working short time, but expect 
them to start in full operation shortly. 


New Castle.—Thos. C. Humphrey: 

Building trades have had a quiet season, but the 
unions have held the conditions and advantages 
gained in more prosperous years. Machinists on 
the B. & O. at this writing are on strike and stand- 
ing firm. Iron, steel, and tin workers are on strike 
against open shop order of the steel corporation, 
There has not been a single defection from the 
ranks, although the company is using every in- 
ducement to bring them back to work without 
granting the concessions. Imported strike-breakers 
have been brought to the mills, but as they can 
not make the plate, they are used only to make an 
impression. Up to this date not a New Castle man 
has gone into mills to take the place of a striker. 
The state constabulary are with us and it is gen- 
erally understood that they are puzzled to know 
why they are here, as there has not been the slight- 
est disorder of any kind, and there will be none 
unless it is brought about by others than the men 
* on strike. 
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Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized workers are in far better condition 
than the unorganized workers. Work is steadier 
than for some time, especially in the building 
trades. The unionists are asking for the union 
labels. 


Pottsville.—S. M. F. Glover and Jere Brennan: 

Organized labor in good shape, although em- 
ployment is not steady in some lines. Unorganized 
labor in bad shape, but it is difficult to make them 
understand the advantages of organization. Some 
of the mining foremen are urging the unorganized 
workers to join the unions and generally show 
their preference for union men. Union label com- 
mittee is always on the alert for all union labels. 


Scranion.—H. O. Almy: 

Most trades are having steady employment. 
Barbers have reduced their workday one hour 
without strike. Shoe cobblers, retail clerks, and 
waiters have unions under way. Union label com- 
mittee reports good work for the union labels. 


Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Carpenters are looking forward to 
establishing the eight hour day in our district in 
May, 1910. All union men are asking for union- 
labeled goods. 


Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work is some- 
what uncertain, but at this writing all men seem 
to be steadily employed. We are going to try 
to establish the eight hour day in this city. Sev- 
eral new unions are under way. 


York.—William Kelly: 

Machine printers, color mixers, block cutters 
and bartenders have splendid organizations. Cigar- 
makers have an organization of about two hundred 
members. Printers are making steady progress. 
Bricklayers’ union added 36 new members at its 
last meeting; brewery workers are in good shape. 
Employment is not very steady; there are a great 
many out of work. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport.—D. W. Maher: 

Industrial conditions fair. No changes in hours 
or wages since last year. Because of their united 
effort, the organized workers are in better shape 
and secure more advantages than the unorganized, 
although in some instances they share the fruits 
of organization. Central body is continually agitat- 
ing the union labels. 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 

Employment is steady and becoming more plen- 
tiful. Some manufacturing plants are being ex- 
tended. Slight improvement in wages and con- 
ditions is noted during past month or so. Fair 
demand for all union labels. 


Woonsocket.—Martin V. Cass: 

Employment is fairly steady. Organized labor 
in good shape. We expect to secure improve- 
ments in hours next year. We have been able to 
improve wages slightly during the year. The 56- 
hour law will take effect January 1, 1910. One of 
the largest stores in this city is putting in a line 
of union-made collars, cuffs, and shirts. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Fernie, B. C.—J. E. Leavitt: 

Work is improving in most lines. Carpenters 
and electricians are busy. Teamsters find employ- 
ment fair. Unskilled labor seems to be steadily at 
work during the haying and harvest season. 
Lathers, stone cutters, and printers have steady 
work. Have two new unions under way. There is 
more than the usual demand for union labels on all 
goods. 


Hamilion, Ont.—W. R. Rollo: 

Organized labor in fair shape; unorganized 
workers in poor shape. Iron molders in the stove 
foundries are on strike against a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. Building laborers are organizing. 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

Organized trades are fairly well employed. 
Eight hour day obtains in most trades. The un- 
organized workers in this instance profit by the 
earnings of the united effort of organizations. The 
official labor paper in this city is proving a success 
in every way. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba.—Ed Stephenson: 
Unorganized trades in Saskatchewan are severely 
demoralized because of the surplus of laborers 


who enter trades for short period at low wages. 
Organization brings rapid improvement in these 
instances. Carpenters have reduced hours from 
ten to nine after a six months’ notice to employ- 
ers. Federal] labor union has applied for a board 
of conciliation to investigate the differences be- 
tween the union and the city council. Splendid 
results have been obtained through the agitation 
of the union label committee. Many merchants 
promised to give 10 per cent discount to customers 
producing union cards. Federal union, with mem- 
bership of 150, pressmen, plumbers, and painters 
of Saskatoon have formed unions during month. 
Barbers, teamsters, blacksmiths, electrical work- 
ers, sheet metal workers, steam engineers, station- 
ary firemen, bartenders, musicians, and laundry 
workers are becoming favorable to organization 
and will no doubt form unions shortly. 


PORTO RICO. 


Mayaguez.—Julio Aybar: 

The country around here is essentially agricul- 
tural and, with cessation of harvesting,employ ment 
is naturally uncertain. Organized trades secure 
better conditions than the unorganized. Bakers 
are on strike. Seamstresses of Mayaguez and fed- 
eral union of Sabana Grande are about to organize. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,020. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


Organizers, Jacob Tazelaar, John A. Flett. 


District No. ll._—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Arthur E. Holder, Stuart Reid, J. D. 
Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, Emmet T. Flood, Hugh 
Frayne, William E. Terry. 


District No. I11.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, M. 
Grant Hamilton. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Kansas, 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 


Organizers, C. O. Young, Arthur A. Hay, Jas. 
E. Roach. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Depicate Carpenters’ New Home. 


Michigan street, Indianapolis, the first home 

of an international or a national union in 

America, was dedicated by Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L. John W. Holtzman for 
the city, W. J. Shields of Boston, a former presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and Secretary Frank Duffy 
also spoke. 

The dedicatory address was given by Mr. 
Morrison. 

‘*We are here today,’ he said, ‘‘to dedicate to 
the cause of organized labor this beautiful build- 
ing, erected in response to the will of more than 
200,000 carpenters, members of the second largest 
branch of the A. F. of L. It is a shrine which shall 
stand as a monument to the power and glory of 
the brotherhood. 

“It might not be amiss to point with pride toa 
few of the achievements of this organized labor 
which is praised on the one hand and denounced 
and derided on the other. 

“Organized labor through its efforts secured the 
formation by the federal government of a labor 
bureau in 1887. It has secured the enactment of 
laws establishing bureaus of labor in 32 states. 
Organized labor has placed a child labor law on 
nearly every statute book of every state of the 
union. One state and two territories have no law, 
Hawaii, Nevada, and New Mexico, the three states 
where there are the least number of organized 
workers. 

‘‘Organized labor has compelled the enactment 
of compulsory education laws and placed free 
text-books in the hands of pupils. But notwith- 
standing that fact there are today thousands of 
little children of tender years wearing their lives 
away in mines, mills, and factories. In the states 
where labor unions are weak there you find greed 
and avarice know no bounds. 

“In this city a few years ago a man with hatred 
in his heart formed an organization with the 
avowed purpose of destroying the wage workers 
only defense against the heartless and pitiless 
employer—his union. This man sprang upon the 
horizon heralded with glad acclaim by the repre- 
sentatives of the union-hating corporations. His 
false and malicious denunciations were published 
broadcast. Branches of the organization were 
formed in every city where a man could be found 
with the slightest antipathy to organized labor, 
with the expectation that they would be able to 
destroy its strength and power and prevent its 
members from securing improved conditions. 

“But the efforts of these destroyers fell by the 
wayside. The force of their attacks was lost, and 
not sufficient to stem the tide and growth of 
unionism among the workers. This union hater, 
the organizer of discord, the lost soul who raged 
over this land, screaming out his hate, is forgot- 
ten. Why? Because every organized body whose 
sole reason for existence is for the purpose of de- 
stroying those organizations whose efforts are for 
the uplift of humanity, and which have brought 
happiness and contentment to countless thou- 
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sands, will not, must not, and can not long survive 
in this Christian land of ours. 

‘‘Organized labor has secured the enactment of 
laws for the protection of the lives, the health, 
and the comfort of millions of workers, in mines, 
mills, and workshops. It has compelled the great 
railroads of the country to use safety appliances, 
notwithstanding their strenuous opposition. It has 
secured the enactment of factory laws and the ap- 
pointment of factory inspectors in nearly every 
state. It is now endeavoring to secure the enact- 
ment of the employers’ liability law, in which the 
burden shall be borne by the industry rather than 
by the families of the victims who are claimed by 
the thousands. 

‘‘Organized labor has done much for mankind, 
but above all and beyond all is what has been ac- 
complished in reducing the workday to eight 
hours, and thus making possible for the wage- 
earner to secure advantages educational and other- 
wise not possible under a longer working day. 

‘‘Organized labor has circled the world. It has 
representatives among all the people of the earth. 
It has centered the attention of government upon 
existing evils. The result is that nearly every na- 
tion is now discussing the principles championed, 
with the purpose in view of enacting suitable 
legislation. 

“T am deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
assist in this most unique and remarkable protest 
against the enemies of progress, as exemplified in 
the dedication of this building, in the name of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, to the cause of humanity — organized 
labor.’’ 

The building dedicated is a $100,000, three- 
story structure, and has been in use for several 
months. Part of its space is given over to head- 
quarters of other unions.—Indianapolis News. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


New York City, 
August 12, 1909. 
Mrs. EvA MCDONALD VALESH, 
Asst. Editor, American Federationist. 

My DEAR MRS. VALESH: Please accept my per- 
sonal thanks, and I am sure I voice those of every 
member of my committee, for your very able 
article on Child Labor which appeared in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Your opportunities for observation along this 
line are so wide that your opinion necessarily 
commands our respectful attention and considera- 
tion. You have done a good service to a great 
cause in bringing so clearly before us certain con- 
ditions. 

With best wishes for your continued valuable 
public work, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN VARICK BOSWELL, 
Chairman, Industrial and 
Child Labor Committee. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JULY, 1909. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 1,205 unions making returns for July, 1909, with 
an aggregate membership of 75,555, there were 5.7 per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 
1,507 unions, with a membersbip of 88,260, reported 5.3 
per cent unemploy ed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month commencing January, 1908. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1909; the 
light line for 1908. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 
mses for the month of July, 190¥. (The months are 


‘abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 





























Balance on hand July 1, 1909. ...... .... sees. $153,598 60 
1, Federal iabor 12681, tax, June ’U9, $3.00; d f£, © 
siensbahieiiubdeniine » stakersempaumna 7 
Federal labor 12081, 3-c assess for united hat- 

BEI co corevencecevemnisntntteetetecanensy scapibevensy. _ conqpescane 6 87 
Federal labor 8328, tax, d, ’08, j, «9, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
wie helpers 12804, tax, july, ’0¥, 450; 

ScnseeRSGERTERDEaNERaeEENENEREN- coc secenne: eEneEs 90 
Oil cake packers 12634, tax, june, ’v9, 70c; d f, 

7 eco 1 40 

Horse nail makers 10958, tax, ‘june, : 109, 3 45; = 
i I Ii ssisiataiacinleentametannanns antandapigenmauatiitiiine 

Intl jongshoremens asso, tax, June, ’09... 100 00 

Journey men stunecutters asso of N A, tax, 

QBIBE, WI wccnscccccsscccccsesncss cree cons cnnscocesete vesces sencee 44 60 
Intl asso of machinists, donation to legal 

CR Ci ientettetgte cttsnconpeentitninns enemies 25 85 
Badge, banner, one regalia makers 12249, 

tax, j, a,” 19, $1.60 d f, $1.6 ; sup, $5........ ...... 8 20 
Millmens prot 10397, tax, m, a, m, ’c9, $3.75; 

© ©, GR FEE BUR, Bia vccececcecnces0 000 500500-000007088000 -s00n0 8 00 
Federal labor 7591, tax, * m, ’09, $1.50; d f, 

$1.5v; sup, $1..... sly. ~eghetalline aeetamandiettiaaten 400 
——— labor . “may, 09, 60c; d f, 

p, 20c.. 1 40 
Int! why of foundry employes, tax, ‘m, | 
09, $7.50; sup, 50c.. wl 8 00 
2. Federai labor 12670, tax, @ “109, #4; af.$ 8 00 
Paper carriers prot and benev asso 5783, tax, 

m, j, ud, $8; a f, $3... 6 00 
Laborers’ prot 12442, tax, a f, ‘mn, ‘a, mm, 

SR Ob Oi i eccrine ce ees- ccnan conse. quipsennsscoepainnance 4 50 
Pole AL, and Sane assistants 12491, 

tax, june, ’09, $2.25; d f, $2.25............... apes 4 50 
Central labor union, Ainol. Mass, tax, f, m 

a, m, j, J, '...... 5 00 
Georgia State federation of labor, ‘tax, dec, 

08, to and incl nov, ’09........ slaniagiiiiaaiia 10 00 
Federal labor 12801, SUP............00-  seeeseecceeseneees 5 60 
to labor 8533, tax, m, j, 09, $7.50; df, 

$7.80; SUP, BOC.....0...ccccccerecorecrsosessceccceos: eocvseeccees 15 50 
Local ins, united garment workers of A, do- 

nation to legal defense fund......... .....-...--:++- 5 00 
Loca] 141, unived garment workers of A, do- 

nation to legal defense fund.. 5 00 
Local 12, united garment workers of ‘A, “do- 

nation to legal defense fund ..................000 17 25 
Ceramic, mosuic, and encaustic tile gens 

and helpers intl union, tax, m, J, 9.. 17 60 
Laborers prot !2254, tax, o, n, a, *07, j, f, ‘hm, 

a, m, ''8, $2.80; df $2.80... 5 60 
Laborers prot | L254. on i. a, 's, 0, ‘h, “a. 8, 

j. f, m, a, m, ’09, $8.40; df, $8.40....... 00. cee 16 80 
Intl bro of pulp — RA and pee 
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Centra! labor union, Oil City, Pa, sup.. ans 5 00 
Machinists helpers 12813, SUP,..........- ceesesees 10 00 
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FYE Lt St ae Ree 22 20 
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"a sccstacagnestsenpepetinyeeaescanuupeounnnee 5 16 

6. Federal labor 11834, bal in treaen) ‘y 22 30 
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Horse no heraseonapente 7:78, tax, a, m,J, 09, $8.40; 16 80 
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The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No — Lime — 





mn 4 and labor assem, Decatur, II], tax, 
Jj, a, 8, ’09 
Bottle cap, cork, = giapper workers 10875, 
tax, june, v9, ll; d 
Federal labor 12576, oy = ck 09; $5. 80; d f, 


I teak initteineiton: osha, sebidamectagiatietiaaminnans Rett he 

Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
july, ’09, 65c; d f, 65c 

Octtoa yard m mens sem, tax, a, m, Jj, 09, $3.15; 


Federal labor 12363, tax, m, a, “ma, 09, $1.05; 

Waste handier 8064, tax, m, a, m, *08, $1.80; 

Fire’ department employes asso 10446, ‘tax, 
june, ’09, $1; 4 f, 

United trades and labor council, Pittsburg, 
Kans, tax, a, m,Jj,j.a,s, 09. 

Tobacco > strippers 12571, tax, f, m, ‘a, ‘ma, 09, 
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Womens prot 12732, tax, dec, ’08, $1.10; df, 





Inti bro of electrical workers, tax, m, a, ’09.. 
Bro of boilermakers and iron ship builders 
of A, tax, a, m ig: Aeseidiysthiinboetaiieadliesia? acetate 
Cigarmakers inti union of A, tax, feb, ’09.. 
= wood carvers asso of N A, tax, a, ™, j, 


Federal labor "12362, ‘tax, ‘m, i % 69, $8.45; ‘a J 
$3.45; sup, $5 

Federal labor Em, tax, June, ’09, 
EIN AERA. ELS STON 

Federal labor 12789, IIE... sesnaiiness: dastasasenetenedia 

Charles Sandburg, Mitwankes, Wis, sup...... 

Womens prot 12782, SUP ..........0cccressscserceesesees 

Tobacco selectors 12814, su 








Paper box workers 12581, tax, june, ’09, 60c; 
Fe ie ctetcinnisncindceahaabaiiinnaaniapaienniaieetionies 


$27 00 
2 50 
22 00 
10 60 
1 30 
6 30 
1 10 
210 
3 60 
2 00 
5 00 
6 40 


7. Paper “ys workers 11757, tax, july, ’09, 60c; 


oO 


12 





d 
Federal labor 6697, tax, july, 09, $3.90; d f, 
$3.90... 


Moccasin and moccasin’ 
12288, tax, June, ’09, 35c; di f. 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, a, m, j, 


‘slipper ‘workers 
. 35 


Federal” ‘jabor 12396, tax, m, j, ’09, $2.10; d f, 
i yy = eres 
Wellington Walldrof, San Francisco, Cal, 
sup.. 


b Rockmen “and” “excavators ‘12438, tax, june, 


09, $10.25; df, $10.25 
—" strippers 9608, tax, june, 09, $5: d f, 


Flat janitors’ 12512, tax, june, 09, $3; d f, $8... 

Connecticut state federation of labor, 7, 
may, 8, to and incl apr, ’09 

Central labor union, Newark, Obio, tax, ™, 


.75; ESP aE Pg SS 
Federal labor BONER, BU Diasecerccscccesse- 
John B Lennon, treas of A F of L, Blooming- 

ton, Ill, interest on I inc nissnidnsciniiiinan 
Saw grinders and polishers 12017, sup.. 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, SUP... serersesnenns 
Federal labor 12796, tax, June," 19, bospunnd df, 

$3.15; sup, $2... . 
Laborers Sot 8079, | sup... ‘ ‘ 
Federal labor 9985, tax, a, m, i? 09. $6; 








da “5 


. Local 74, wood, wire, and metal lathers, do- 


nation to legal defense fund 
Stablemens aud Feome prot ]2015, tax, mn, 
a, 09, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, a, m, ’09, $13.40; 
ne f $13 40 .. 


Locomotive hostlers and helpers 12716, tax, 
june, ’09, 70c: d f, 70¢ 

Cloth — stock workers 10184, tax, “june, 09, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Federal } labor 8139, ‘tax. june, 509, "$2.25; af, 


Federal labor 7241. tax. ‘july, 09, Joe; a f, Joe 

Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, a, m, i. 09, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

Soda and ‘mineral water bottlers 10835, tax, 
may, ’(9, $1.75; d f, $1.75... : 

Federal labor 12787, tax, ‘june, ' 


$1.80 
ss * labor 12710, tax, june, 09, 35e; d f, 


Federal labor. 12050, ‘tax, apr,’ (09, 50c: df, 5e 
=— bro. ny carpenters and joiners of A 





United ake of ‘carpenters “and joiners of A, 
tax, may,’09 
Bro of painters decorators and paperhang- 
ers, of A, tax, june, 09 
Nebraska state federation of labor, supplies 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, june, 
, Bee SS eae 
Actors intl union, supplies......... 
Mechanics helpers and laborers 
june, ’09, $1.30; d f, $1.89...... 
eX prot 12712, tax, 
OE 7 5 Sere ee 
Federal labor 11999, tax, a, m, Jj, ’09, $1.05; 
i) eee 
Federal labor 11816, tax, ‘june, “109, $3. 83; df, 
Federal labor 11366, tax, july. 09, 45e: d f, 45c 
Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, donation 
to legal defense fund 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, “tax, 
june, ’09, 35c; d f, 35c . 
Federal labor 12018, tax, , june. 409. $2: d f, $2 
Railroad helpers and laborers a tax, 
june, ’09, $1.20; d f, $1.20, sup, $1.50......... 
Federal labor 9300, tax, june, 09, 7563 df, 75¢; 
sup, $l 
United garment workers of A, sup... we 
er 9560, tax, june, 09, $S; df, 
$5; sup, $16 se 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Trades assem, Wichita Falls, Tex, sup 
Allied trades and labor assem, Gillespie and 
vicinity, Ill,su 
Ladies felt and straw bat workers 12815, sis, 
ar a alle aaemansdan 12588, tax, x, July, " 09, et 











eeeeeeee 


$1 2 


50 
00 


00 


(0 
00 


00 


40 
00 


50 


70 
00 


00 


79 
00 


70 


90 
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PATENTS: 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS Il iliustrated ted and described, 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR 
RNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
ty ~~ Ls | for , ys - 


R FEE RE 


ublications ever issued for 
AIN A PATENT,” with 
and “WHAT TO INVENT,” 


“HOW 


containing valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLI_ARS 


offered for one  Moxn ye 16,000 for other. Ly adver- 
tised free in ** WORLD'S P 


RESS.” Copy 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 615 F St., Washington, D.C. 























III cient. “ass -dahiiieibud sbadiaeadiadeciuigeiaaideiaiteediamdialie 

Eee ak 8705, tax, ‘a, m, J, '09, $24 75; 
d ° 

Trades and labor assem, Carbon co, Mont, 
tax, feb, «9, toand incl july. y. ’09 

Tradés council, Ann Arbor, lich, tax, ‘a, m, 





ies Ul ndechacecnnetnee entinanasantaiimaliatinte eiliidendnpbiiisiennen terse 
Electrical workers and linemens ‘9001, tax, 
a, m, j, 09, $1.65: d f, $1.65 .. 
Lamp workers (264, tax, june, 09, $i: da ft $i 
“tae workers 6888, tax, July, 09, $4.25; 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, july, 09, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
Artificial om workers 12790, tax, pam, 09, 


f.8 
Federal Nene ‘j0128, “tax, bal j, 3 08, 8. 784 
d f, $2.75...... 


Intl bro of maintenance of ‘way employes, 
tax, june 

Intl ‘anton of ‘elevator. ‘constructors, tax, 
june, ’09... 

Federal labor 12808, ‘tax, July, 09, $1.25; a f, 
$1.25; sup, 75c. 

American society. ‘of. plate engravers 9008, 
tax, July, ’09, $1.60; d f, =a 0; damned a 

Federal labor 12809 sup .. Senoiiet 


$29 Ov 
15 00 
49 50 
5 00 
2 50 


3 30 
2 00 


8 £0 
1 Bu 


1 70 
5 50 
1 60 
200 00 
60 00 
9 97 
8 25 


3 70 
7 00 








12. Suspender workers 10(938, sup...... 
Federal labor — tax,|a, m,Jj,j, 





“9, $1.95; d f, $1.9) a 
13. Central labor on “Lynn “Mass, 
tax, 9.. 





m, J, J, “t 
Federal iabor 12816. sup... 
Artesian well driliers and lever- 
men 10344, tax, july, 00, $1;d f, $1 
Porters -_ tax, june, 09, $1 90; 
44 CO ae en 
Pilots wae asso 126938, tax, ana, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Machinists helpers. ‘and truck- 
mens 12626, tax, June, ‘09, 55c; 
f, § 
Hat and ‘cap ‘Jeather sweat band 
yx 11307, tax, July, '09, 75c; 
Rp ae 
United peari roe 12497, tax, 
June, *09, $2; d 
Laborers prot hy tax, july, ’09, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 
Bridge tenders 12338, tax, july, 09, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor #6, tax, j, a, 8, ’09, 
FF YL | See aeemee 
Federal er S760, tax, om 09, 
85c; d f, 8: 
Womens prot iivéa, tax, “may, 09, 


Agrieaihavel workers 11827, tax, 
f, m, '09, 70c; 
Federal labor 8786, tax, June, 09, 
$1 75: d f. $1.75; sup, 50e.. 
14. Local 42, intl bro o bookbinders, 
donafion to legal defense fund 
R K transfer messengers and 
want — tax, J, j, "69, $2.20; 
da 


Local 29, stereotypers and electro- 
typers union, donation to legal 
defense fund.. 

United house shorers, Mmoversand 
sheath pilers 7417, tax, m, j, j, 
09, $20; d f, $30. 

Central labor union, Carbondale 
and vicinity, Pa, tax, j,f, m, ’09 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, 
tax, July, ’09, $1; d f, 

Trades and labor assem, New 

Athens, Iil, tax, j, a, s, 09 

JouTneymen ehenahers 12751, tax, m, i Js i, 
09, $7.50; df, $7.5t . 

Machinists acm” 12785, ‘tax, “june, 09 09 $l; 

f, 


d f,$ 
Picture frame. workers 12777, tax, “june, 09, 
$1.25; d f, 
N Y transfer companys employes prot 11824, 
tax, july, '09, 9c; d f. 90c 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, m, J, 
“9, $10; da f, $10... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, a, 
. 09, $3.50; d f, * _ eae 


TERT conustnqndsectncsnicien savavaineneetanntésanaebminnneanentn 

Plumbers laborers and sewer pipe layers 
9926, tax, a, m, '09, $2.15; d f. $2.15 

rw KK" park employes 12720, tax, m, a, 

m. J, J, 9, $3.30; d f, $3.30... : 

United neck wear makers 11016, ‘tax, 4 'm, a, 
m, ’09, $4; d f, 

Small ware «namelers. 12659, tax, ‘a, ‘mm, J, 09, 
$3.45; d f, 5.. 

Federal labor 8420, tax, ‘july. 09, ‘Be: d f, ‘Bbc 

Intl typographical union, tax. june, ’09. 

Stove mounters intl union, tax, a, m, Jj,’ 

Federal labor 8896, tax, july, 19, 0c; d f, 50¢ 





. Federal labor 12817, - RR EO ON 


—— labor union 


Ceniral trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, a, m. j, ’09 

Central labor union, Independence, Kans, 

tax, a, 8, 0, '08.... cccccceecesese: oe 


2 50 


1 50 
4 00 
2 50 
5 00 
8 00 
170 
6 00 
1 40 
400 
3 65 


4 40 


56 25 


60 00 
2 50 
2 00 
2 50 
15 00 
2 00 
2 50 
1 80 
20 00 
700 
5 40 
4 30 
6 60 
8 00 
6 90 


a; 
sstes 


2 50 
2 50 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 











ABSOLUTE PURITY 


AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT: WITH 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


gl) CARTE, 


WHISKEY 


Thirty-five years experience in art of 
whiskey making has accomplished abso- 
lute purity, exquisite flavor and supreme 
quality for this perfect beverage. 


“Ask Any Colonel’’ 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


Incorporated 


Distillers 


Louisville, Ky. 











15. Egg inspectors 8343, tax, a, m, j, j, 09, 
d f, $3; 3-c assess for united hatiers, 45c 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens asso 12327, 
tax, June, $6.95; d f, $6.95... 
5s damgmndo 12484, tax, “june, 469, ‘Si. 75; 


central ber union, ' Worcester, Mass, tax, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, ’09 
Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, a, 


m, j, 09 
Central trades and labor council, Hatties- 
burg. Miss, tax, m, a, m, ’0t 
Federal labor 8770, tax, J.J, 09, ‘$i. “50; “af. $1.50 
Federal labor 8x18, tax, july, v9, 35c; d f, 35c.. 
Federal labor 0485, | tax, july, 409, $1. 13; df, 


d 
wesael — 8418, tax, June, ’09, 95e; d f, 95c 
a labor 11891, tax, segue 009, sdennnei df, 


Inti bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers, 
tax, may. ’09 

Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers, 
tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, ‘09, $4.75; 
3-c assess for united hatters, $6.30 .. 

Federal labor 12783, tax, june, 19, $1. 25; af 
$1.25; sup, 0c 

Music engravers 11809, tax, june, 09, $1.65; 

Federal labor 12412, tax, july, 09, $1.05; df, 
$1.05; sup, $1..... 

Piumbers laborers and excavators. 12602, 
tax, a, m, "9, 70¢c; d f. 70c.. 

Federal Ly 11345, tax, m, ‘a, 09, $6.60; a 4 


United trades and labor council, aise 
Til, sup 


15. Central labor council, Hornell, N Y, sup 


Federal iabor 12/18, sup. 

Gas workers 9840, tax, july, 
$16.25; sup, $1.50. 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants asso 11778, sup. 

Postal telegraph-cable co, W ashington, D CG, 
refund on telegram 

Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A,su 


Pp 
. Window cleaners cn 


$4.50 
Federal labor 11983, tax, m, j, 09, $5; d f, $5... 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers of A, tax, m, Jj, U9............:... 
Inti molders union of N A, tax, m, j,j, ‘08, 
a labor oe | tax, , July, 0M, 5 c; d f, 


Oil a gas well workers bw 
a. m, j, 09, $10.95; d f, $10. 
R *R & Belpers and paises | 12598, tax, july, 
09, 7 » 7 
Coffee, spice, and baking sever workers 
, tax, j, f, m, ’u9, $3.40; 
Laborers prot 12718, tax, july’ 19, $4.50; df, 


Federal labor 12818, sup 
Federal labor — tax, a, m 
$3.75; sup, 50c. peatenae 
Federal labor $28, sup... pensusmescsvcense 
Excavators prot 127il, 
$8.50; d f, $3.50; sup, 
Machinists helpers 12804, sup. 
Fiat —— 12512, tax, ‘july, 09, $3; d f, $3; 
su 
outtake workers 10342, sup 
—— workers 8144, tan, july, ’09, - 30; 
f, $1.80 ‘ 
Newsboys prot 10911, tax, july, ’09 
— labor 12689, —m, a, m, % U9, i 95; d f, 


$1.9 

Federal ‘jabor ‘11200, tax, ‘a, m, J, 709 

f, $1.0. 

Suspender ¥ workers 11294, tax, july, ’09, $2; 

f, $2... 

Central trades and labor ‘council, “Provi- 
dence, R I, donation to legal defense fund 

= glove workers union of A, tax, july, 


Lithogra i intl prot — ben asso of 
U Sand Can, tax, a, m, j, ’ud.. 

Central trades and labor council, ”Provi- 
dence, RK I, tax, nov, 8, to and inel, oct, 
Me) 


Trades and labor council, Victoria, B C, do- 
nation to legal defense fund 

Hair spinners 1(399, tax, aug, ’09, $2.10; d f, 
GB.10s GRP, FOG .cecseccereecvccemcsnccvescocecoseconnssesnece 

Printers roller makers 10638, tax, july, 19, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, 

Gas workers 12740, tax, july, 9, $1.55; “a f, 
$1.55; sup, § 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 


. Wire drawers 12493, tax, = + “09, $2.40; at, 


$2.40 

Newspaper one deliverers — tax, 
may, ’v9, $15; d f, $45... 

Soft beer’ bottlers and ‘peddlers’ ‘$934; ‘tax, 
july, ’09, 75e; d f, 75¢ 

Horse n nail workers 7180, tax, july, 09, $4; 

Sail and tent “makers. 12757, ‘jax, ‘july, 19, 
$1.60; a f, $1.60.. 

oe workers 10519, ‘tax, “july, 49, "$7.50; d f, 
7 6 


¢ we 
Machisisis helpers ‘[2764, tax, june, 49, ‘$27 75; 
4.40 

Emmett asso of rock drillers and ‘tool oe rp- 
eners 11808, tax, june, ’09, $20.50; d f, $20.60.. 

Bootblacks 11964, tax, o, n, d, ies f,m, a, 
U9, $2.50; di f, $2.50 

Locomotive bostlers and heipers. 11894, ‘tax, 
june, ’09, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Trades and labor assem, Marshal/town, 
Iowa, tax, m, a, m, j, ’v 


~ we eo Sa ew MO 
Ss $ 88 $8 &€8S ZS 


a» & 
ss 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 














—_—wvwvws F&F & & & & 8S SS SS 














Rock drillers and tool sharpeners I2306, tax, 
june, ’v¥, $2.50; iD onavescnnen~senteseesisensconme 

Marbie, mosaic, a terrazzo workers os, 
tax, a, m.Jj, = “9, $3; df, $8 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, "tax, 
may, 9, $3.25; d f, $83 25 

Stenographers, AS. book keepers, 
and assistants 12772, tax, june, U9, 0c; d f, 


SL 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, June, ’09, $1.60; 
af, 

Womens domestics 12767, tax, ‘june, 09, $i. 40; 


df, 
Federal har 11449, tax, a, m, '09, $4.20; d f, 
$4.20... 


Tin, steel, ‘iron, ‘and “granite. ‘ware workers 
10943, tax, july, 0Y, $6.40; di f, $6.40, 

Stoneware putters 8302, tax; may, “%09, “e2: 
d f, $2; sup, 10C........... se. 

Machinists Melpers 12799, sup.. 

Federal labor 12754, tax, oe 
$1.05; sup, 25c.. 

Tree climbers, pruners, and ‘tenders asso 
12807, tax, July, 69, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, $2.. 
Telephone ‘operators 12402, tax, June, " 09, a Sas 

; sup, 5c win 
. Newsboys 10952, 7 tax, “june, "9. haces neal 
Central labor union, New London Conn, tax, 
jan, to and iucl June, 'UD.................0--ee000- seeee 
Federal labor 9465, tax, j, j, 09. $1.50; ai f, Ly 50 
Federal labor 12714, tax, mar, ’9, $8; d f, $3.. 








09, $1.05; af, 

























Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1 1 36-79th St. 
9, Federal labor 127.0, tax, June, ’v9, 6 c; d f, 60c $1 20 as Bihwey laborers prot 12324, tax, j, J, "U9, $2: 
ws labor 5038, tax, a, m, j, by, $ $2.25; d f, i cidetstinieeteatenaainen $4 00 
WR TR ico isennnceens-nnseienincetovenssnonionn enamemenaserciaaninenes 450 wi wipers and cleaners 12752, tax, 
peauaal labor 12710, tax, july, 09, 35c; d f, 35c 70 june, '09, $1.5u; d f, $1. 3 00 
Peteral labor 8217, tax, july, ’08, $5.50; a f, Marbie mosaic workers S00, tax, a, ‘m, j,’. 9, 
OD nisnse- s0nse: aipantenensene<sciten- ential qeniivmeeewmnmertan 7 00 4 | SRR eee 7 50 
rederai labor 9626, tax, july, ’09, $2.50; d f, Newspaper solicitors 12766, 
RR innoneqnecese viewer ctecintneinnsnecsosmseneennenseeen 5 00 UE Oe Wei I ee ictitsntnntnns. scnesincmeetunamesenis 5 50 
Inti bro of teamstes, tax, a, m,j, 09, 463 65 Grain workers asso 11407, tax j,J 
Boot and shoe workers union, lax, m, o> 709 3=—289 18 $3..... 6 00 
Inti union of slate workers, tax, June fu epens 10 00 eee prot 10297, tax, 
Bottlers 8434, tax, m, a, m, j, j, U9, $8.25; d f, SEED canine -naeauneietiennciaahe: site: tgtiheiiinieatieaiinnceds iaink mente 5 00 
GBBd...02-. 2000 20sce woors- oscoscnnsssgnascovocsecceseseosesnescosee 16 50 Rockmens prot 12712, tax, acct july, ’09, $15; 
Local 61 intl bro of electrical workers, dona- pis Hittites Seunn-eiietir atieniaiiina Unaaiiienn 80 00 
tion to legal defense fund..... ............ 150 00 Sewer diggers ‘8662, tax, july, ’09, $8; d f, $3... 6 00 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, sup 50 City — — 11431, tax, july, 09, $17. 50; 
Federal labor 1U128, SUP .... ..... seccee- ceeeeceeeees 16 00 a f, $17 85 00 
Federal labor L829, on, july, 09, $8; d f, $3; Central ‘labor. union, ‘Trenton, N & “tax, ‘a. 
BUP, BUC....... 200 »-2022- -errcrvccccrserers soccnsconesencsecesess eS Raa Riera tte etn hee emai 2 50 
Minnesota. “state. ‘reformatory, St Cloud, Yellowstone co trades and labor assem, Bill- 
SRIINI. MUNIN. cronenbieiunmhadntsien sank sembineaatatinbneesaan 15 00 ings, Mont, tax, apr, ’0¥, toand incl "sept, 
Central labor union, Taunton, SS, (dR TER ate -cteantlee nto meenar: ent, 5 00 
JoJo My "UB, GB.GU; SUP, B96.....0.....ccccocerer00e. vec0ee 2 75 Federal labor 12776, tax, acct july, 09, $10; 
2. Central labor pa Washington, DC, tax, SRE ORT SS Ra Mt ED 20 00 
ae ee 5 00 Vermont state federation of labor, tax, 
Monongahela Vv Hy central an council, may, to and inci oct, ’v9, $5; sup, $1.85....... 6 85 
Charierul, Pa, tax, J, F, Wi, Whreccesscescecocecsees 2 50 Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8 56, Los An- 
Central labor union, Rewbarsh, N Y, tax, geles assess, $) 80; BS & K co assess, $5.80.. 11 60 
os ER Renee 2 q eg labor union, Latagetio Ind, tax, a 
Central jabor union, Independence, ‘Kans, ici, acatiistiin:. . nntnmeanndmndiainty iatietithieeiiann shticcaieten 2 50 
tax, nov, ’U8, to and incl oct, ’U9. ‘ons 10 00 Hair spinners. 12847, ‘tax, ‘ju y, ’09, $2.75; d f, 
Tobacco Strippers 12722, tax, m, a) 19, $1 $2 75.. , 5 60 
Ty |) eee ante 8 40 Laborers" prot. ‘g249, ‘tax, “july, %9, ‘$1.30; a f, 
Stenographers and typists asso 12755, tax, $1.00...... 2 60 
june, ’09, $1.15; d f, $1.15 2 30 City employes "12826, tax, “june, 09, $2.30; a t 
Tovucco strippers 10122, tax, july, 09, et .. eee ee 4 60 
$3 .. 6 00 E g Candlers 12090, tax, june, 09, $1.90; d f, 
Federal labor 12794, ‘tax, july, 09, 800; a f, 80c 1 60 ‘ 0. 8 80 
Federal labor 127i, tax, apr, U9, $1.lu; d f, Minerai water botilers ‘113817, ‘tax 4 J, 09, 5; 
gi.lu.. 2 20 iia a ihceithens cospesinniibabiiisldeailatinstabaeiaatainestaaeecaandiiaantehiialaa 10 00 
Soap, soda, “and candle workers: 10885, ‘tax, Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers union, 
; » UB, $4.50; Gf, $4.G0...000. ccccrerccorcccsecees ove 9 00 ORR, JUNG, WD 005010 -.crccescoccescosessoesqorseessnosnenes . 20 52 
Buliding employes zt, tax, a, m, j, 09, Federal labor 12706, tax, m, j, ’09, $1.70; df, 
OB.BNs G £, GR.BO...00-000-0- 000008 socsccoves 6 60 iit a elihabinieidinnaesiheineiiinhide linen Tesenancie an 3 40 
Lastma kers 9771, "tax, m, x 09, $2. 85; ‘d f, "$2.85 570 Horse nail makers 109538, sup....... 10 00 





USE 


Kitchel’s 
Liniment 





and Pains. 


magic. 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


Sold by Druggists. 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 








S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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150 rooms with and. without bath. 


HOTEL STAR” ia 
Restaurant and lunch counter in con- EUROPEAN PLAN 
nection. $1.00 per day and upwards. 


“YOU GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH” 























26. ae oy naher mpten, Chelsea, Mass, tax, 


23. J S Gates, R 8S, local 1025, Watterboro, S C, 


donation to legal defense fund 

Oil and Fi} = workers 1217, tax, a, m, j, 
09, $3.90; d f, $3. 

Oil cake Smuts 12631, tax, July, (9, 70c; d f, 
70c. 


Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, m, a, m, j, 
109, $2.40; d f, $2.80 

Federal eer 12575, tax, a, ms 09, 1; d f, $1; 
sup, le . eos 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, m, + 09 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, a, m, ’09 

Oil and gas well tan Ronee 12001, tax, 
08, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 5Uc .. 


. Jefferson co irades and labor assem, ‘Steu- 


benville and vicinity, Ohio, tax, jan, 09 
to and incl july, ’09 

Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, 
N Y, tax, m,a, m,” 

Ceatral Lag 4 union, Bingh mton, N Y, tax, 


m, 

Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio, tax, 

, Mm. j,j. a, 8, 

Hotel and restaurant ‘employes inti alliance, 
ete, tax, June, ’09. 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, June, ’09... 

Patternmakers union of N A, tax, june, 09. 

United Sy Se and cap makers of N A, 
tax, 

@enniee polishers, uarrymen, and laborers 
10306, tax, July, ’09, 90c; d f, 

Federal labor 13618, sup.... 

Federal] labor 12820, sup.... 


. Laborers prot 12821, su 


Central labor union, 
tax, a, m, j, ’09 

Central’ labor union, Lancaster, Pa, tax, 
m, &, m, ” 

Texas state federation of aan, tax, mar, 
709, to and incl feb, ’10 .. cuigadaiatin 

beet labor union, Geneva, N “Y, 


m, j, 709. 
cooks ‘and waiters 10968, tax, july, ’09, $12.50; 
Federation of labor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
tax, mar, ’09, to and incl apr, ’19 
Trades and labor council, Memphis, vam, 
tax, f, m2, a, M, J.J, *OD...-..c0n00--- 
Essex trades counell, Newark, ‘'N ei 
j, f, m, a, m, j, 09 


$2 00 
7 80 
1 40 
5 60 


2 Ol 
8u 17 


62 00 
2 60 


5 80 


2 50 
8 50 


f, m, m, j, 

Feheral. iavor 11434, tax, a, m,j, ’u¥, $2.90; d tL 
$2.90 ... 

Spring and pocket Knife makers "12229, ‘ax, 
june, 09, $3; 

Hat block shakers and helpers 12.99, tax, 
aug, ’vi, 6c; d f, 65e 

Suspendermakers a, tax, m, Jj, j, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Hat seamen 11594, “tax, “july, *09, $2. 45; a t, 
$2.4 


c 
cise prot 10175, tax, may, ’\9, $2.7 
75 


Machinist “helpers ‘and laborers ‘12298, ‘tax, 
m, j, U9, $3; a f, $3; sup, $2 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, July, 09, oe; d f, 56c; sup, $16 


° ne prot asso of lithographic press feeders 


of US and Can, 
Federal labor 13631. donation to » ae de- 
fense fund 


Tiades and labor council, Port Arthur, 
Texas, tax, a, m, j, ” 

Central labor council, San Joaquin co, Cal, 
tax, f, m, a, 

Oretialtentinoand labor council, ‘Richmond, 
Va, tax, j, f, m.a, m,j,’§ 

Federal labor 9644, tax, july, *69, 35c; d f, 35¢ 

Int! hodearriers ' and —— laborers 
union of A, tax, bal m, j, J, “9 

Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax, m, j.” 

Elastic goring weavers “aia asso of U S 
and Can, tax, m,j, 

Theatrical tailors Ca 
may, ’09, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

a & prot 12508, tax, june, 09, $1.25; d f, 


Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
june, ’09, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 

Mineral water workers 12674, ‘tax, june, 09, 
$3.25; d f, $3.25 - 

Mosale workers ‘8145, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘m, cs »9, $5; d f 


womens union label ieagu 


. Basebalimakers 10929, tax, a, m, Jj, "08, $L. 20; 


f, $1.20... 
Federation of labor, Saginaw, “Mich, tax, i, 


Trades and labor assem, “Quincy, ‘Tl, “tax, 
jan, to and incl june, 09. 

Tri-city trades council, Sheffield. "Florence, 
and Tuscumbia, Ala, ‘tax, aug, 08, to and 
incl july, ’¢9 

Trades council, iamerencneditente = tax, hae 
a, ™m, J, J, a, "U . 
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rR. Ss. & A. B. LACEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


PATENT PRACTICE EXCLUSIVELY 
SOLICITORS OF U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Pacific Building, 622 F St. N. W. 


Established 1869 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


“PATENTS THAT PROTECT” 


Book of Vital Facts for Inventors and Manufacturers—PATENT SENSE—Mailed on Request Without Charge. 





28. 


Horse nai! workers 10582, tax, july, '09, $3.25; 
f, $3.25 
RO) mer tailors and dressers. ‘12719, ‘tax, 3 
J, 70D, GB; A £, BB ......ccreeeoosee -scseesers-enceosenceeseres 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and account- 
ants 1.646, tax, july, 08, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Contee, sewer union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, f, 


m, 

Fire } ey ‘employes asso 10446, tax, july, 09, 
800; d f, 8Ue..... 

Labor assein, Logansport, Ind, ‘tax, ‘m, a, m 


09.. 
Central ‘federation ‘of labor, Albany, N 'Y. 
tax, f, m, a, ’u# we 
Decorators, costumers, 
11955, tax, m, a, m, ’09, $1.5"; 
Federal labor 12750, tax, june, ’ 
be gues prot 12551, tax, June 


1.10 

Bricklayers 12747, tax, j, j, 09, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Sawsmiths union of N’A, tax, a, m, j, 09 

Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, july, ’09, 

Federal labor 11164, tax, july, 09, $1; d f, $1... 

Central ee ee Danbury, Conn, tax, 


wichinicts hn Moco 12804, ‘tax, ‘bai july, 109, 
35c; d f, 35c; sup, 97c 

Federal labor 12791, tax, jaly, ’09, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 


l. 
_ Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, tax, 


f, m. a, m, J,j, "09 
Lamp workers. 12618, tax, j, a, ’09, $3.30; df, 


BU 
csr wheel molders and helpers 11669, tax, 
j, a. 8, U9, $1.50; a f, $1.50 
Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 
jan to and incl june, 09 
— and labor assem, Aurora, Tl, tax, 


m,j,’ 
Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Ill, tax, 
a, m, 
Grain and wry y 
m, ‘ 
Loca asc one IL tt union of A, do- 
nation to legal defense fund 
= labor 7479, tax, duly, 09, $2.50; d f, 


$2.50 

Federal “labor "8584, “tax, mn, “hy cy 09, 3: af, 
$8 

om | labor 12552, tax, neseosndl bea Ons; df, 


Intl typographical union, tax, july, ’09........ 
Red Granite, Wis, branch quay workers 


Federal labor 12362, 

$1.50; sup, $1 
Machinists helpers 9713, sup.. a 
Newsboys 12454, tax, jan, to and inci ‘dec, ‘09 


30. Central trades and Jabor council, Athens, 


Ohio, tax, j, a, 8, 
Central ee union, Meadville, Pa, 


, m, a, m, 
Trades ‘council, Johnston City, iil, tax, =, 
Federal labor 12760, ‘tax, June, ‘109, ‘$2.30; “a t, 


$2.80.. 
Federal labor 12684, tax, m, J. 8, 409, ia 40; 4 f 
$1.40; 3-c assess for uni batters, 20c 


80. Federal labor 8227, tax, j,j, 0, $2.50; d f, $2.60 


tee labor 12424, tax, July, 09, $2.65; d f, 

2.65 enceese 

Telephone | operators 12762, ‘tax, j a 19, $ e 
da 1.50 .. o ‘ 


i 
Federal labor 9636, tax, m, * % ji, “9, $i. 50; “a f 
1.50 


Bed pring mukers ‘prot. 12108, tax, m, j, ij. 
09, $4.50; d f, $1.4 

Pole raisers and ey assistants 12491, 
tax, July, ’09, $2.50; d f, $2 50.. 

Federal labor 8398, tax. may, 09, 60c; 4 f, 0c 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, may, ’09 

Intl A pes pressmens union of N A, tax, 


m, j, "U9 
Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N ¥. 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, j,’u9 
Federal labor 12823, sup... 
Federal labor 12822, sup 
Laborers prot 12254, tax, June, "09, 
$1.30; sup, $1 


Ladies felt and straw hat workers. 12815, tax, 
aug, '09, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $4.. 
Lamp lighters 11948, tax, bay, 09, $5; a f, $5; 


. Federal labor 10631, tax, june, 09, $3.50; df 
$3.50 : 


rie Marion, Ill, tax, ny f, m, a, 

m 

Federation of labor, "Yonkers, N 3 tax, + ¢ 
m, a, m, j, 09... et 

Ceniral fe eration of ‘jabor, ‘Troy, N ¥, tax, 
july, ’08, to and incl june, ’ 

Twin-City trades and ro council, Berlin, 
Ont, tax, a, m,j,j,a 

Federation-of trade anions. York, Pa, tax, a, 
m, acct j, 09 


lander, Wis, tax, a, m, j, (9 
Federal jabor 12709, 1 am a, m, 4. J, 9 
d f, $14.59; sup, $1 50 


Suspendermakers 9560, sup. weiettian 

Trades and labor counci A ‘Sweet “Water 
County, Wyo, tax, a, m, J, j, a. 8, 

Small supplies 

Advertisements, Am FED... 

Subscriptions, Am Feb... 

Premium on bonds 


EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent, T A Sy sehenshawe 
. 1,000 2-c stamps, P O de eco 


Organizing expenses, ie ea $36; 
L Eichelberger. $56.80; Cornelius Ford. 
$25.55; Herman Robinson, $50.8"; James E 
Roach, $71.15; CO Young, $51.75; Wm E 
Terry (Los Angeles), $18; A A Hay (Los 
Angeles), $91.80; a Leeeete , $51.65; Emmet 
T Flood, $00.80; J ierce, $57.54; James 
E Roach, $538.15 


. 3 contributed to AM ‘FED, — 
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A Delicious Drink 


Baker's Cocoa 


made. by a 
scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 





stered 
Se off. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
Water BAKER & Co. Lid, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

















8. Expressage, U S Express co.. - $85 58 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker....... 52 00 

6. Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar, $75.60; 
Peeve 8 eee 127 80 


7. Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, 
$54.30; M Grant Hamilton, $72.55; Herman 
Robinson, $77 55; Santiago Iglesias, $36; 
Stuart Reid, $52.80: Arthur E Holder $65.70; 
Hugh Frayne, $52.74; P J Carlson, ‘$205 TH 





Flynn, $4. ou 485 93 
Seals, J eau ‘& Sons Co. 29 25 
Translating (German), Wanda von Ezdrof.. 114 
Article contributed to AM FED, Thomas 

ES ARES EEE EET UT 8 00 


asaval dues, june 380, ’09. to june 30, ’10, the 
* American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Stuart Wood, treas.........-.-..0+ 5 00 
1 dictionary stand, $3; 2 doz letter pads, 
2; 2 erasers, 20c; 1 roll wrapping 
paper, $1.68; 44 gro pen-holders, $4.50; % 
gro erasers, $i. +0; repairing 2 boxes, 75c; 
waste baskets, $i. 80; 1 cutter for roll wrap- 
ping paper, $3; 1 1b red wax, 6. be 1 doz 
pencils, $1; 3 doz pencils, $1.50; 14 gross 
pencils, $2 id; 2 qts paste, $1.30; 1 bottle ink, 


25c; J trank King..... .. 32 88 
8. Organizing ex penses, ET “Behrends, "$20; a 
T Lemmon. $20; Harry W Joel, $6 90.......... 46 90 


10. Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker, 
$95.8); James Somerville, $20; J D Pierce, 
$36.50; E T flood, $67.70; T H Flynn, $50.90; 
Cal {an $61.06; A A Hay, Los Angeles, 


$146.75. ..... = sien Bosal Snes: 458 76 
12. o anizing ex penses, ‘ornelius For 
rO O Young, $53.75; James E Roach, $52 49. 142 76 
mapenees as delegate to British Trade Union 
Congress, John P Frey...........--.0.0.csesereeeees ees 455 60 
18. 1,150 l-c stamps, 1,150 2-c stamps, P O dept... 34 50 


Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne, $57.81); 
H Lt LKichelberger, $51.65; Herman Robin- 
son, $50 47; A E Holder. $4. 55; Stuart Reid, 
$67.89; E T Flood, $56.08; Cal Wyatt, $68.90: 
John A Flett, $61.68; M Grant Hamilton, 
$87.15; Santiago Iglesias, $37..................000+ 602 17 


. Organizing expenses, C W Woodman, $20; 


Jacob Tacelaur, $28.25 ......0....00.--cesccceee csveeres 


. Organizing expenses, John J Fitzpatrick, 


21. 


$108; Cornelius ford, $22.95............... .......00. 
Freight anu sturage, G W sheldon & co....... 
Ledgers, rh YS Sasa om 
6 cuts and 3 electros, M Joyce Eng co.. 
5 cuts, M Joyce Eng Co ..... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $63. 70; “AA 
Hay, Los Angeles, $84.10; Henry rm Ww alker, 
$19; Wm. E Terry, Los Angeles, $ 17.50... 





. Organizing expenses, Hugh Kray ne, $65. 38; 


Arthur k Holder, $62.15; T H Flyun, $49.15: 
H L Eicheiberger, $53.30; Herman Robin- 
son, $)4.20; ET Flood, $56.84...... 0... 


. Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, Los 


Angeles ........ 

1,000 1-¢ stamps, ‘$10: 2,009 2-¢ stamps, $4; 20 
3-c siamps, $6; 500 4-c stamps, $20; 200 5-c 
Stain ps, $10; 100 6 c stamps, $6; P O 1. ato 

Organizing expenses, Suntiago, Iglesias, 
$05; C O Young, $50.75; Santiago, Igiesias, 
$31.50; Jobn A Flett, $51.20; Stuart Reid, 
$-0. 60: James E Roach, + Copasseireraen 

Expenses fraternal delegate to British 
Trades Congress, B A Larget...................... 

Organizing ex penses, Jacob lazelaar, $58.4; 
Henry M Walker, $49; W H Johnson, $2u; 
pL Ae 

Expressage, U.S Express CO................ ce... 

Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton, 
$79.80; M Grant Hamilton, $56.20; He: man 
Robinson, — John A Flett, $91.20; Wm 
E Terry, Los Angeles, $1U.5u; James E 
Roach $43.3u; 0 O Young , $30.50; AA Hay, 
Los Angeles, $80.50; Cat Wyatt, $19.41... 


° a expenses, Stuart Keid, $5.29; 


ugh Frayne, $01.71; E A Bowerman, 
$20; J * Krentzinger, $10.50; T H Flynn, 
$52.80; H L Eichelberger, $53. tl; J D Pierce, 
$50.3); E T Flood, $51.36; A E Holder, $62.90; 
John A Flett, $31.09; Jacob Tazeluar, $59.73 


. Janitor service, A A’ Keimer... 


Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford. $18, 15; 
Sautiago Igiesias, $9; J D Pierce, $19.7: 

Rent of typewriter, Smith Premier Type- 
writer co.. . . 

600 Il-c stamps, $3; 150° 4-c Stamps $6; 250 2-c 
og ORE 

Legislutive expenses (500 2-c stamps), P O 
Dept... 

Organizing expenses, ‘AA ‘Hay, Los ‘Angeles 


. Organizing expenses, O F Frederickson, 


80. 





Los Angeles, $50; Cal Wyatt, $.9.38u; Henry 
M Walker, $19.60 .. 

Daily and Sunday Post, ‘janel to "25, ‘Wm 
WE eninncnssicensssiecenmns snmnesbnsomennahverrenianinnsan 

2 copies Evening Star, jan ltojuly1,CG 
BPIIND cecseyse-s anise musescneseuessenswateets const: eecsonees 

10 rms no 4 legal paper, $7; 10 rms no 4 oer 
paper $9.75; | gross no v note books, $5; 1 
doz ribbons, $0; Smith Premier Ty pewriter 
i cacedieheiaiientinitainilecnnsesentditesinins 

Ice, E C Kernan.. 

500 white cards, $1; I set ‘guides, “Ble; Library 
sca sonseinss nse terntssecemmeiesnecensnesocezscoentsvcsn 

en water, A fileck’s drug store.. - 
rant and frames. G V Buck ................ 

bbon, L C Smith & Bros Typewriter co.. 

5 weeks’ salary, office employes, E Val esh, 
$150; J may 8 (4 5&6 weeks), $145.85; R L 
Guard, $100; D fF Manning (4 iy weeks), 
$101 50; J W Bernhard, $105: L A aby A 
$95; L A Sterne, $109; J E Giles, $65; A L 
McCoy, $90; D LB adley (3 weeks), $54; 
James Gallaher, $89.45; KF L Faber, $85; 
I M Rodier (4 weeks), $64; M C Farmer, 
$89.16; I V Kane, $80; M M Connell. $45; 
I M Lauber (3 weeks), es; Wm H Howlin, 
$75; A E Hawkins, $60; A Boswell, $65; 
D L Nielsen, $70; R'S ya $65; W J 
Campbell (2 weeks), $20; M er og $85; 
s Lankford, $0; F K Carr, $60; J B Kane 
(834 weeks), $34. 15; C R Breneman 9 
weeks), $lo; R Berg (5-6 week). $7.50; M 
Heath (: a6 weeks), $32 14; F E ae 
$60; E R Hobbs (1 5-6 weeks), $16.72... 

1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres.. 

1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy...... 

7 we Shaving machine, Dictaphone 
DIG Da vicrcerensicuntetconcis tinwingsansiouevsstqousesevsectcoces 

Newspapers, magazines, Ham. Adame... 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............... ae 

Phone service, The C & P Telephone co........ 

















341 02 


95 50 


92 00 


308 50 


400,00 


147 04 
53 02 


475 36 
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106 90 
1 75 
16 00 


10 00 
182 90 
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FOR A PURE 


FOR RECUPERATION AND 
RESTORATION 








RYE 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED 
PURE FOOD LAW 








TONICAL STIMULANT, FOR CHEER OR 
COMFORT, STRENGTH AND HEALTH, 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


UNDER THE NATIONAL 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















re 


~] 


30. 1 frame, Fred C Schaefer ....................... meen $1 25 
100 manuscript covers, 75c; 2 spools tape, 

50c; 44 doz desk blotters, 25c; printing 

5,000 letter-heads and 5,000 seconds sheets, 

$31.50; printing 200 letter-heads for each of 8 

vice-presidents and treasurer, also 100 

seconds sheets for each, $14; Law Reporter 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence co... 10 00 
Storage, may 26 to july 26, Merchants Trans- 

as I isis cxsnicnenenncrsnaptancensnncnpencsn 12 00 
Premium on bonds for may and june, Na- 

tional Surety co ........... pidiienieieis milaiaiiienee 199 40 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co. .... ... 51 30 
Screws, 5c; fee m 0, We; benzine, 25c; news- 

papers, 25c; telegrams, 40c; washing cloths, 

59¢c; postage due, 75c; expressage aud haul- 

ing, $3.82: car tickets, $8.50; J W Bernhard 14 31 
Hauling AM FxD, J W Bernbard................. 82 
Printing: 600 letter circ, $10; 600 letter circ 

process, $12.50; correction list of organiza- 

tions, $12; 1,500 international list, $18; 200 

letter cire process, $10.50; 200 letter cire 

rocess, $3.50; 200 letter circ process, $3.50; 

bo letter cire process, $3.50; 200 letter circ 

process, $3.50; correction list of organizers, 

$6.40; correction list of organizations, $15; 

300 letter-heads, $2; The Trades Unionist... 100 40 
Organizing expenses, J Luther Langston..... 40 00 
Premium on bonds (april) National Surety 

IES 5S LEI ETO SEG oe sense 214 80 
Acct printing AM FED (1d f), Law Reporter 

TREES TELE LE LE TT 467 02 

Bal printing AM FEbD, Law Reporter co....... 15 81 

$l. Translating, Wilfrid Roulean..............0........ 5 80 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept..........0...c0000. 00 26 50 
Organizing expenses, Jas Roach, $48.66; 

CO Young, $49.25; Wm E Terry (Los An- 

BOLE), SST ........- 0002. -000.-creersererrescesrseresereceee 155 40 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

NE cencisscdicnidinioysaliedite reins \inntis' ebdlash deisiapniiatntiescete 6 66 
Organizing expenses, Joseph W Rizzie........ 88 85 
Expenses Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 

Pittsburg and return, Frank Morrison...... 64 00 

Fa icennnn. qrenewcntvstisncinnctniannsepensananvieeintaneinsen $11,890 20 








RECAPITULATION, 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1909 ‘ .-- 158,598 69 
Receipts for month of July, 1909...............cc0:e00008 11,460 389 
eS ae eT ee Te 165,053 99 
Expenses for month of July, 1909.................00000 11,890 20 
Balance on hand August 1, 1909..............-sssesees- $158,163 79 
ES ea ae ee $39,202 20 

In defense fund for local trades and federal 
BE Mi iviciicnideisidhcavanubindannaaddibadieibiaiimsetions 118,961 58 
Wei v-cvcencensiidittiattiinaniaicvantnniinipaimmediietesinibiaces $153,163 79 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 








COMPLIMENTS OF 


Holyoke Steam Boiler 
Works 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 














JOSEPH BECK & SONS 


Established 1866 


Distillers and Blenders of Fine Whiskies 
85 Ninth Ave., NEW YORK 


DISTILLERIES: Baltimore, Md., Registered No, 29; Reading 
Pa., First District, Registered No. 39. 


J. M. YORK & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band Instruments and Music 
Publishers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Send for Catalogues. 





Bell, North 245 Cuy, Central 5992 W 


The Hunt & Dorman Mfg. Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK 
LIGHT METAL STAMPING 


Die Making and Automobile 
Machine Work Stamping 


2102-2110 Superior Ave. N.E., CLEVELAND, O. 


Silks Direct from Mill 


We save you the middlemen’s Profit. 
We guarantee every yard to give sat- 
isfaction. Samples Free. Agents Wanted. 


AUBURN SILK MILL :: Auburn, N. Y. 
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THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Wines, Liquors, and Cordials 





Sole Agents for the 
Inglenook Vineyard, Napa County, California 





237-239 Main Street East 





Rochester, N. Y. 











IF YOU HAVE TRIED 
THE REST NOW 
TRY THE 
BEST 


LEADS THEM ALL 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


THEO. HAMM BREWING CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The 
Only Way 
o “ Make Good” 
is to Make Good 
Goods 


Moerlbach 


Bottled Products 
Offer a New and Higher 
Refinement of 
Hygienic 
Brewing 


Phone 
No. 23 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Compliments of 


WHITE EAGLE OIL AND 
GREASE CO. 


QD 


NEW STREET AND WYOMING AVE., 
SCRANTON, PA 











Compliments of 


St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Government Positions 


— made to Civil Servi 

45,837 Appointments yr by pl ee 
opportunities for go pence Eac *. rae AB nc wo m thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
ae intments to life positi er at $840 to Si, _? ayear. If you desire a posi- 
ice Announcement, containing full 
info rmation about all government inati and i recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 


n of this kind, write for our Civil 
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THE HALL 
SIGNAL 
COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES: 


25 Broad St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





WESTERN OFFICE: 


1423 Monadnock, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Castle Square Hotel 


,EUROPEAN:PLAN 


500 Rooms, ‘each with Private Bath 





CHARLES E. SLEEPER, Treas. and Sec’y 


BOSTON - - - - MASS. 


Compliments of 


The Hellmann 
Litchfield Brothers|| Brewing Co. 


No. Vernon, Ind. Waterbury, Conn. 








Mardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers 


Thin Qtd. Oak Panel Stock Special 
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MILLING CUTTERS OF 
HIGH SPEED OR 
CARBON STEEL 
as you desire—but either the best it is possi- 

ble to produce. 


Sbecial formed Cutters a specialty. 
Delivery always prompt. Write for 
brice list. 


The National Tool Company Cleveland, Ohio 








MILWAUKEE 
Established 1849, Telephone 665 Oxford TELEPHONE 


U N DERTAK E R S pear ; es 30,- 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET & 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guar- OOO = stations 
anteed embalming. Entire building, contain- 


a WISCONSIN 
! TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


reaches 15,- 
OOO stations 
in 1,400 towns | 


THE NORCROSS| || [ieiec's 


change cen. | 
Company | 


ters. 
269 West River Street / WisconsinTele: 
phoneZompany 
































General Offices: 


Cleveland NSF WILWAUKEE, Wis. 




















Butt Chisels : , Extra Good 





Manufactured by 


BRAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPANY - - 


MOLDERS’ TOOLS 


Made by 


WILLIAM DOBSON 


20! Wilson Street * * Canastota, N. Y. are veriect in Snape “Hang,” Temper and Finish 
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BRYANT 
Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 








BOOKS, WRITINGS 
BONDS & ENVELOPE 


PAPERS 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Can You Use a Little 
Extra Money? 


Well, we want a man in every Machine Shop in the 
United States to introduce and sell to the shopmen 








It is made especially for the use of mechanics. It 
has peculiar cleansing and healing properties and 
leaves the skin soft and pliable. Lathers freely in 
hard or soft water; sells for 5 cents a cake, retail. 
You will find it a red hot seller. 

We will send you a full size cake free if you in- 
close 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


DAVID BURR -éaA CO. 
214-216 W. Indiana St., Chicago, Ill. Established 1891 














H. A. MAYNARD 
Secy. and Treas 


M. J. FINNIGAN 
Pres. and Gen, Manager 


A. G. REIMOLD 
Supt. and Brewer 


WORCESTER 
Brewing Corporation 


BREWERS 


Ales, Porter 
and Lager Beer 


WORCESTER 


A Few of the Articles 
WE MAKE AND SELL 


Copper and Steel Brew Kettles, Copper Steam 
Coils, Copper and Steel False Bottoms. 
Steel Mash Tubs, Steel Rice Tubs, Steel Meal 
Hoppers, Steel Water Tanks, Steel Surface 
Coolers, Latest Improved Baudelot 
Beer Coolers, Malt Kiln Floors. 

Steam Jacket Copper Kettles for Pure Yeast, 
Hotels, etc. 


NORTHWESTERN COPPER AND BRASS WORKS 


Josepx Poscn, Prop. 59-61 W. 3rd St., ST. PAUL, BINN. 














Hotel Wayne oro 


LEADING EUROPEAN HOUSE 
OF THE CITY 


210 Outside Rooms—75 with Private Bath. 
Finest Popular-Priced Cafe in Ohio, 


Cafe and Grill Rooms never closed. Direct 
Car Service to all Depots. 


A STRICTLY UNION HOTEL 


Management, J. W. MCCORMICK 
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HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Seats: “‘Why Patents Pay,’’ 

“What to Invent,’’ “100 Mechanical Move- 
ments,’’ and a Treatise on Perpetual Hetions— 
50 Ilustratiens. All mailed free :: :: :: :: ot: 


F.G. DIETERBICH @ CO., Patent Lawyers and Experts 
50 OURAY BLOCK - -+- «= WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “‘71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 














GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























TWIST DRILLS mo >wm Drill SOCKETS 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 


Established 187¢ 
incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO 





HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Roy al Boilers 


‘Ne ew York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 











= —? 


ATW Liowa 9 | ae, 
LOQDIY FOL  FHOTD 
Saye — vt ete 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 4% 


DETROIT. MICH. 





AACA > <n MOrZz soz 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL &@ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


Unequalled for all Hinds of Painting 
In Daily Use By the Leading Painters, Decorators, Tinners, and Manufacturers 
JAMES B. SIPE @ CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
North Side - - - - ~« Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


























LEBANON H. P. SICKLES CO. 


STOVE COMPANY s 
uccessors to 
THOS. W. FINUCANE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


RANGES, COOK STOVES BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


HEATERS, ETC. STOVE : Aare ; 
CASTINGS MADE TO Interior Finishing a Specialty 


ee ee ee ee 
Telephone 433 


LEBANON .- 4 3 Union Place. Rochester, N. Y. 














Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


Good Beer 


“The Company of the People, 
By the People, for the People.”’ 





It is the result of years 
of development and 
rie acilities —th 
Assets Over - $236,927,361.19 : nang gee in 
me =6America. 
Order by Phone 
(Canal 9) 

1 Try a case—costs you 

nothing if it isn’t the 
a best you ever tasted. 








The Daily Average of the Company’s 
during 1908 was: 
441 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,343 per day in Number of Policies Placed 
and paid for. ) 
Schoenhofen 
$1,202,352.87 ree — Insurance Placed and : Brewing Company 
$166,633.89 per day in Payments to Policy- Cateage 
holders and addition to Reserve. 
$126,996.37 per day in Increase of Assets. 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 











INAWASIIUIAGY 











LOOK FOR THIS 
LABEL 
ON 


Made -to - Measure 


Clothing 
READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, 
SHIRTS, 
OVERALLS, 
APRONS, 
DUCK GOODS, 
ETC., ETC. 


TO ALL 
AFFILIATED 


ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 


A. F. of L. 


DON’T FORGET 
US 
AND WE WILL 


REMEMBER YOU 


Or-mMO>r ZO—-2c Ps Sac 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


@ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
rs) ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
§ 

0 





INIWISILIAGY 














0 

0 

9S 

“ MADE TS ORDER 
0 

0 

© 
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SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


&, GA RMENT 


MADE TO ORDER 


United Garment 
Workers of 
America 


117 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





INIWISIEIAGY 














SSSSSS599SS9SS9SSSS9S9S9 





ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, 
ETC., BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








INIWASILUIACY 

















0 
0 
5] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
+5] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5] 
5 
9 


$595900099990099999995S99995595999999 
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ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FACTORY: 





FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 
200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 





TELEPHONE 2073 SPRING 


Diamond Hat Company 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Soft Hats 
8-10 W. 3rd Street NEW YORK 























The Merriam Mfg. Co. | | BECKWITH-CHANDLER CO. 


Manufacturers of ——— MANUFACTURERS OF ——————————— 


Sash, Doors, Blinds High-Grade Varnishes | 


and Boxes 











618 to 630 E. Water St. and 106 to 110 Almond St. 
NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 320 FIFTH AVENUE 


201 EmmetTT STREET 








JOHN EICHLER Cip 
BREWING COMPANY 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 





Lager Beer 





Brewery and Bottling Department 


Third Avenue and 169th Street Strouse, Adler & Company 


Telephone Connection NEW YORK 











For a Quarter of a Century the popular, high-grade 

A. HUPFEL’S SONS Bush & Gerts Piano 
has been before the public. 

"= 50,000 of these popular instruments have been 

made and sold and manufactured by union labor 


during the past twelve years. 
The BUSH & GERTS PIANO has been the only 


exclusively Union Label piano made. Each and every 
4 er eer member of the American Federation of every local 
trade labor union we desire to impress with this fact, 


and when you get ready to purchase a thoroughly 
reliable, durable, high-grade instrument, if you do 
not find our goods represented in your own city 
or town, send direct to us for catalog and full 
information. 


J6Jst and Third Avenue NEW YORK BUSH & GERTS PIANO CO. 
Bush Temple of Music CHICAGO 
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Compliments of 


SEN-SEN 


Rochester, N. Y. 














HEADACHES 
“210 cents a- 














Wiis T. Davis . - - - - President 
Wicuiam R. WILLIAMS - Vice-President 
A. B. Eynon - - - . Cashier 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
SCRANTON - - - - PA. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


DIRECTORS 
W. T. Davis William C. Price Thos. P. Gordon 
Wm. R. Willlams John H. Williams Albert Carson 
W.GaylordThomas M.J.Williams WillardMatthews 





Garnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Perfect 
Equivalent for Mothers’ Milk — :: 


Carntick’s Soluble Food Ami" and cereal 
invalids, and dyspeptics 33 $2 33 


A colorless, non- “poisonous liquid 
Zymocide antiseptic $3 33 $3 $3 





REED @ CARNRICHK 
42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 











More and 
Better Sewing 


you use the 


with less labor, if 


**We Issue Surety Bonds” 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, SCRANTON, PA. 

L. A. Watres, Pres.; Joseph A. Sinn, Mgr. Surety Dept.; J. . Law, See. 
Capitel and Surplus Over 
$1,000,000. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 








VIGHATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MacHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 








New York, N. Y., 84 William 
St.; Chicago, lil., 725-7 The 
Rookery ; Seattle, Wash., Bailey 
Bidg.; San Francisco, Cai., Mer- 
chants? Exchange Bidg.; Den- 
ver, Colo., Railway Exchange 
Sidg.;Oes Moines, lowa., Youn 
erman Block; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pythian Bldg. 


Agencies im ali the Large 
Cities and Towns 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet GOmPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McCNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with * Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CuMMINGs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Tr. 

By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van EtrTen. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 
Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 
Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
Per copy. 25 cents: dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArrTuur, P. H. SHEVLIN, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 
History of Trade Unions. 
Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; Gozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNgILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamuEL GoOmPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


WHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff. 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. If a retailer has 
loose labels in his possession and offers to putone ina hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. 


JOHN A. MOFFIT, President, 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 


FRANK D, MERCHANT 
Mechanical Engineer 





JAS. F. WILLIAMSON 
Twenty-Four Years Practice 
Examiner in Patent Office 
prior to Practice 


WILLIAMSON & MERCHANT 
LAWYERS 


PATENT ANDO TRADE-MARK CAUSES 
SOLICITORS OF U. S AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Main Orrice: 925-933 yy! Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brancu Orrice: 552 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





The Joseph & Feiss Co. 


Makers of 


Clothcraft Clothes 








OHIO 


CLEVELAND 








AUER’s 


PURE 


FLAVOA/NG 


EXTRACTS 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
10«x°25 Cent BOTTLES 
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The McWhinnie Wheelbarrow Works 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of WOODEN, STEEL TRAY 
and STEEL TUBULAR WHEELBARROWS for Canal, 
Railroad, Coal, Mortar, Co 
and Garden Use $3 $3 


ncrete, Wood, Stone, Mining 








JOHN GUND BREWING COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Annual Capacity One-Half Million Barrels. 





AGENCIES throughout the West 





——Gund’s Peerless 


Is known and sold everywhere as the Bottle Beer of Commanding Superiority. 
Awarded GOiD MEDAL World’s Fair, 1904. @ PEERLESS is different—we invite 


comparison. @ Correspondence solicited. 


@ Send for Booklet. 








“MARABOW” 


The New and Popular Fabric for 


CHILDREN’S COATS 


Made from Curled Mohair Yarn 
viving the Persian FurEffect. 
A practical material for popular 
priced garments, admirably 
adapted to artistic trimming. All 
leading shades including Black 
and White in both plain and 
stripes. We also show complete 
lines for the cutting-up trade in 
CIRCASSIAN PLUSH 
in Shadow effects with high per- 
manent lustre—Seal Plushes 
and Black Caraculs. Bear 
Skins in all leading shades and 
colors in both plain and fancies. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


43-45 East 19th Street, New York 


FACTORY 
Clark Mills, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
256 E. Madison St. 








OHIO’S 
Largest Brewing 
“ Association” 





And Strictly Union Throughout 
MODERN BREWING METHODS 
Our Beers “Pure as the Rays of the Sunshine” 
The Hoster-Columbus 
Associated Breweries Co. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 














THE COLUMBUS PHARMACAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHENMISTS 


Two Stores: 168 NORTH HIGH STREET 


COLUMBUS - os 





63:67 EAST LONG STREET 


oOrH!IOoO 
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“PENINSULAR” 
MOLDERS TOOLS 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Catalogs mailed to any address 











“O) ZUjMIIg JaUasTY 


Peninsular Tool §& Specialty Co. 
LIMITED 
166 Fourth St., Detroit, Mich. 


AND = puRITY ae 


TRAOE MARK owe 





BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 








= YloX May 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N 


Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet M A Pai Nn ter! 


With a New One 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, Painter’s and Decorator's 


Our new design book consists of photographs direct 


he flooring. Th inted in the natural seat , 
ca. | ee ond 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany. Ind. Stencil Wheel 
C. A. WILLEY COMPANY It saves you Time, Labor and Money. 


Color Grinders Send for Catalogue. AGENTS WANTED. 


se == 
MANUFACTURERS OF 














Why not use a 











Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
7 ieee, Chas. R. Uebelmesser Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Stott and ‘Vernon Avenues 101 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


Hunter’s Point - NEW YORK CITY. 




















ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
068 PEARL ST. 26-28 %O. 4TH ST. 48-60 LAKE 6T. tt@ 60 4TH ST. 620 ATLANTIC AVE 29 6. HANOVER 6T. 420 MAIN 6T. 666 HOWARD S&T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Away above everything 


“LEWIS 66” 
Whisky 


STRAUSS, PRITZ & COMPANY 


Distillers 


Cincinnati - - - - - Qhio 


CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. 





Iron Setters and 
General Contractors 





ROOM 22, 184 DEARBORN STREET 


Telephone Central 6068 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Arbogast & Bastian Co. 


WHOLESALE 
SLAUGHTERERS 


CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS & CALVES 
Manufacturers of 
Strictly Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 


ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 





American District 
Steam Company 


UNDERGROUND HEATING SPECIALTIES 
STEAM PiPE CASING AND Woop 
PIPE TRAPS, VALVES, REGULATORS, 
METERS, FITTINGS AND GENERAL 
HEATING SUPPLIES 33 $3 3: 


WORKS: 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


OFFICES: 
Lockport, N. Y. 





Steinhardt Bros. & Co. 
Importers, Distillers, and Blenders of 


FINE WHISKIES 


NINTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OLD METHUSALEM—King of Whiskies 
HILLSIDE—(Pennsylvania Rye) 





Schoellkopf & Company 


TANNERS OF SHEEP LEATHER 
FOR THE 

Boot and Shoe, Glove and Mitten, 

Bag and Case, Saddlery and Harness, 

Coat and Robe, and Specialty Trades 








BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











AMERICAN Pian, $2.00, $2.50 


EUROPEAN Pian, 75c¢ Tu $1.50 Everything New and Modera 


When in Toledo Stop at 


The St. Clair Hotel 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


The St. Clair Hotel Co., Proprs. 




















S. H. Burt, Manager. Toledo,O. 
Prevents . A 
Accidents Pm 0 


Gas Key is Lock- 
ed when Turned 
Off and keeps you 
from thinking that the key 
was only partly turned off. 
FOR SALE BY 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, and Gas Companies 
MACE BY 
SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
67 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK 
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H. VanVooruis, 
Treasurer. 


L. Bere, Jr., 
V.-Pres. & Secy. 


C. H. RuGa, 
President. 


C. H. RUGG COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


General Millwork 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Chemical Company 


BUFFALO WORKS 








Manufacturing 
Chemists 








BUFFALO 





Powell’s Patent End Squibs 


(Union Made. Union Stamp on Every Box.) 


Improved Safety Rocket No. i 
Improved Safety Gas No. 2 
A part of the Match is within the Squib; also with 


Patent End. Noseal to cut off. To be used as they 
are in the box, Patentee and Manufacturer :: :: 


JOHN R. POWELL 


PLYMOUTH PENNSYLVANIA 


GELIEN & COMPANY 


155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 








Miracle Pressed Stone Company 


MANUFACTURES ALL KINDS OF 








Concrete 
Machinery 








Minneapolis Minn. 


C.A.GOLDSMITH 


Brass Founder 


HEAVY, DRY, OR GREEN 
SAR GO CASTINGS 





42, 44, AND 46 CUTLER STREET 
Telephone Call, 879 Newark NEWARK,N.J. 





EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 


The Jewett 
Refrigerator 
Company 


BUFFALO - - NEW YORK 








Established 1887 


Capital Steck, $175,000 Surplus and Profits, $425,000 


Eastern Trust and Banking Co. 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Banking by Mail. Special 
attention given to out of 
town and City accounts : : 


E. R. ADAMS, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN CASSIDY, Pres. 
J. H. RICE, Asst. Treas. 


C. D. CROSBY, Treas. 
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The Congdon & Carpenter Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Supplies For 


Blacksmiths, 
Harness Makers, Horseshoers, 
Tinsmiths 
Carriage Makers, Painters 





BORDEN & REMINGTON 


Fall River, - - Mass. 


The Cutler Manufacturing Co. 


CUTLER MAILING 
SYSTEM 


w 


Rochester : New York 





E, F. DILLINGHAM, 


J. A. BOARDMAN 
: Vice-President 


President 


Bangor Loan and 


Building Association 


22 BROAD STREET 
Secretary’s Office 


BANGOR, ME. 


ARTHUR CHAPIN, 
2d Vice-President 


H. C. QUIMBY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 








CLARKE BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail 
Department Stores 
318-322 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Pittston Avenue and Beach Street SCRANTON 
Dunmore NORTH SCRANTON 
Olyphant - - CARBONDALE, Pa. 





J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEALS, RUBBER STAMPS 
AND STAMP SUPPLIES 


1217 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








a BAKER & BATAVIA / 
care Stanbafo TIME TESTED GUARANTEED 


4 
ACOPY iceienty REQUESY 
AL BAKER GUN & FORGING 
SS BATAVIA, NY.US.A, 





Huther Brothers 


PATENT DADO HEAD 
226-231 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Patent Groover or Dado Nead 


The Groovers are arranged in Sets as Follows: 
No.1Set - - cuts % to % by % inches 
No.2Set - - cuts % to 5g by % inches 
No.3Set - - cuts &% to X& by 7; inches 
No.4Set - - cuts % to1_ by 7; inches 
No. 5Set - - cuts % to 1% by ;, inches 
No.6Set - - cuts &% to2 _ by 7; inches 
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BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 





MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 


FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


“ Reading 


Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 
READING, PA. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 











Keeps you dry, clean 
and comfortable. 


With the Raino material we are 
able to offer you a garment thatis 
really waterprvof and that wiil 
not get sticky nor peel even if 
thrown down on a hot radiator. 
Lots of things are called water- 
proof thatare: eally only shower- 
proof. Raino has made good in 
innumerable tests. 

Raino garments are pliable and 
get stillsofterinuse. If torncan 
be easily mended on an ordinary 
machine. 

Raino is the only real satisfac- 
tory material for hard-usage 
waterproof clothing for teams- 
ters and other outdoor workers. 

Give Raino a fair trial for 30 
days—if not suited, get new 
garment or money refunded. 

Send at once for free catalogue 
and sample of goods. We pre- 
pay express charges in U.S. on all 
goods ordered. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


No. 750 So. Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOMESTEAD VALVES 


WHAT ARE THEY 


They are such an aiticle as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND: f metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORK MANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY, and FOUR-WAY. 
A booklet for the asking. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Founders 
Works at HOMESTEAD 
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IT IS CALLED 


“BRONCO” 


It is a Pale, Pala- 
table, Pure Product 


From a Union of Superior Grades of Hops and 
Malt in the Brew Kettle of 


The 


Consumers Brewing Company 
of Norfolk and Vicinity 


It is served at all Buffets and Restaurants 
in pint bottles—cold to the touch— 
for a small monetary 
consideration. 


If warm or weary, tired or thirsty, 
request a bottle of “Bronco Beer” 


BUY 


Double Truss 
Cornice Brakes 


AND 


Electric City 
Gutter Formers 


FOR BENDING AND 
FORMING SHEET METAL 


Our Latest Catalogue illustrates and describes 
all the machines we manufacture, and 
we would be pleased to send 
you a copy for the 
aSking. 


ADDRESS 


Double Truss Cornice Brake Co. 


34 Chandler Street : BUFFALO, N. Y. 











THE FAIR’S 
GUARANTEE 


The Bond that makes it Impossible for 
You to Lose when Trading at THE FAIR 








WE GUARANTEE the price of every article we 
sell to be as low as, if not lower than, the price of 
the same quality of goods at any vther retail store 
in Cincinnati. 

WE ALSO GUARANTEE thestyle, value, condition 
and wear of every article to be exactly asrepresented, 
either in our store or in our advertisements. 

WE STILL FURTHER GUARANTEE every purchase 
to be a satisfactory transaction to the purchaser, as 
we do not consider the sale complicte until our 
patron is fully pleased. 

IF AFTER BUYING you believe that any part of 
either the letter or the spirit of this Guarantee has 
been violated, call on us immediately to rectify the 
error; or if for any reason whatever you conclude 
you would rather have the cash than the goods, then 
return the merchandise to us in the same condition 
as when purchased, and we will refund your money, 
promptly and cheerfully. 

it is, of cours:, understood that sanitary goods 
and goods made or cut to order cannot be exchanged 
or credited, and that the prices on Contract goods 
are not subject to reduction. 


THE FAIR 


Sixth and Race Streets CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


GENERAL 
MILL SUPPLIES 











re 


39 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE :: RHODE ISLAND 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents, delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations subject to 
change without notice. os 33 $3 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - a - Pres’t. 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t. 
D. H. Thomas - - 7 - Sec’y & Treas. 
C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent - 50 Church St., N.Y. 














“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


The Economical Twist Drill 


With a 13-inch “Diamond” High 
Speed Twist Drill, a large Railroad 
drilled in cast steel spiders, 115 holes, 
[3% inches deep, and for the total 
number of 115 holes] they ground off 
only % of an inch from the original 
length of the drill. 

The time for each hole averaged 
four and one-half minutes against 18 
minutes for Carbon Steel Drills. 

It pays to use “Diamond” High 


Speed Twist Drills. 
<> 


The Whitman & Barnes 
Mfg. Co. 


General Sales Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRADE 
MARKS 

















Y Pp 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A, 
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Catalog No. 99 


Benjamin Adjustable Plug Socket 


The Tungsten Lamp Adapter 


Cat. No, 111 List Price Std. Pkg. 
90 4-Light . . . . $0.70 25 


Enables you to use Tungsten lamps on any fixture. Changes the position of 
your lamps to the vertical. Rotating sleeve permits attachment 
without turning device. Write for Discounts. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO: No. 42 W. Jackson Blv’d SAN FRANCISCO 








Established 1860 


CHICOPEE 


G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 


EGYPTIAN 


COTTON 


PERUVIAN 


American Loag Staple a Specialty 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, Peru, 
and all American Southern Points 


Incorporated 1893 





yi~>) 
C. M. BLAISDELL, Pre’. and Treas. J att. , 
~( vAY S R 


THE MICHIGAN @ ol 
STATE TELEPHONE - 





MASS, 

















Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Perkins Horse and Mule Shoes 


and Toe Calks 


Providence Rhode Island 
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Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey 


Is made entirely from malted grain, and 
is the ideal whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses and general use. 

It conforms to the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia,and is guar- - 
anteed under the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. Being sold only in sealed bot- 
tles DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY 
reaches the consumer in its original 
purity and strength. It has long been the 
reliance of the weak, the ill and aged. 








Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 Per Bottle 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Lydia E, Pinkham’s Four Remedies 


BE SURE TO KEEP IN YOUR HOUSE 


For the Women of the Family 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 


The standard remedy for all women’s ailments. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Sanative Wash 


For douches. In the liquid form this is most 
convenient, ready to dilute and use at once. 


Keep for the use of the Whole Family 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Blood Purifier 


For Poor Blood. The Best Spring Medicine. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills CONSTIPATION 


FOR SALE BY THE DRUGGISTS 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sw 


ELECTRIC 








Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 

Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 

Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 
GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 























Ask any of your friends who use 


<= = y - °. e 
| ion Brand i 
: ~~] Condensed 
\ if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 





The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MNUDSON STREET NEW YORK 





FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oii 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YOPkK 
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Established 1844 


A. SCHRADER’S SON 


28-30-32 Rose Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Submarine Armor and Diving Apparatus 








MORRILL || Sew 


STAMPED ON A TOOL MEANS 


QUALITY 


\ 


— 
a 


EL LZE 
ee 


Bil! 
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ae 
me 


| Lt a 
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Saw Sets, Nail Pullers, Punches, 
Bench Stops, Seal Presses, z 


and other Specialties Corrugated Steel 
and all other forms of Steel Roofing and Siding 


Glass and Steel Awnings 
Art Metal Ceilings and Sidewalls 


Gutters, Leaders 
and all other Sheet Metal Goods for Building 
Purposes 


CHAS. MORRI Telephone 2199 Chelsea 
is 337 WEST 19th STREET 


New York NEW YORK 


\\ 


a. 


I 
! 
Ww 

















Electro-Plating Dynamos, Electrical Instruments and Supplies, 
Voltmeters, Ammeters, and Rheostats. All Chemicals 
for the Electro-Deposition of Metals. Polishing 
Compositions, Wheels and Rouges. 
Polishing Machinery. Cold 
Galvanizing Plants. 


THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


219-221 Market Street Newark, N. J. 
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MORSE TOOLS 


@Acopy of our catalog is invaluable when | 
the question of the best kind of TOOLS comes 
up. $2 32 3% Free for the asking. 





















































Twist Drills 
Reamers 
Cutters 
Chucks 
Taps 


Would Yours Be the Dies 
Fmpty Peg if Hard _ 
Times Came Again? 








@ If the name 
“MORSE” is on 
a tool of our make 
it means that it is a 
guarantee against defects, 
and is fully able to do what is 
If the pay roll had to be cut down would you required of it. 
be one of the first to go because of lack of training, 
or would your ability as an expert insure your 


position? Wouldn't it be more sensible to adopt Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co 
. 


some definite system to secure promotion to a 
permanent position, increased earnings, future NEW BEDFORD MASS., U.S.A. 
success, and self-dependent oid age, rather than 
plod along in the same old job, and trust to luck 

















for advancement? 

If you have the special knowledge such as 
the International Correspondence Schools, of 
Scranton, can impart, you need never fear for 
your position That this statement is true is Are Your Sox Insured? 
proved by the experience of thousands upon 
thousands of men who have taken Courses of 





I. C. S. Training 
If you wish to secure promotion, investigate 


this plan by marking and mailing the coupon. 


This will put you under no expense and no ee 


Holeproof 


“obligation to go further. Get rid of the risk of 
the empty peg. Use the coupon NOW. 
, TRAOE MARK 


eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee 



































e ° 
‘International Correspondence Schools + 
‘ 
e Box 844, Scranton, Pa. e 
@ Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can @ 
e qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the . 
6 position before which I have marked X. e 
. e 
. Bookkeeper Electrician ° 
° Stenographer Electrical Engineer ° 
. Advertisement Writer Electric-Lighting Supt. e 
. Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer e 
6 Window Trimmer Surveyor e 
Mechanical Draftsman Stationary Engineer 
2 sresmentes Designer cove, Baggpese . 
ustrator uilding Contractor Wi 
. pe Service ee Draftsman ° The Original Guaranteed Sox, are 
emist rchitect e i 
= Textile-Min Superintendent geructurel Ragincer pA guaranteed for 6 months against holes. 
renc With Edison ‘oreman Plumber 
Spanish Phonograph Mining Engineer - Ask your dealer. 
. N . Manufactured by 
ame 
e — ° 
8 ie a : HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
* Olreet an —_ ° : 
° ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
rf 
» City _ OS ; 
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Designing and Sales Office General Offices and Factories 
1170 Broadway Spring and Louisa Streets 
New York Elizabeth, N. J. 
(INCORPORATED 1906) 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of Greenhouses 


* & And Other Horticultural Buildings » ow 


GREFNHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 








RICHARD STEVENS, PALMER CAMPBELL, H. G. HIGGINSON - - . - - President 
President. Treas. & Secy. ’ ! a 7 s aiiae 

W. H. GOULD, y THOMAS H. MILLSPAUGH Secretary 

Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. EDMUND SANXAY - - ~ - - Treasur r 

S.V. MANEY - - - - - Superintendent 


Hoboken Paper Mill Co. 


ww wW Manufacturersof @ ww 


The Higginson Mfg. 








Building Lining Company 
and Manila Paper sched iaaaaiaties 


Capacity, 50,000 Pounds, 24 Hours Calcined Plaster, Land Plaster, Terra Alba, 
Marble Dust, Marble Flour, 

White Cement for Mortar, White Cement for 
Finishing, Prepared Mortar, 


EIGHTH AND ADAMS STS. Whiting of all Grades, and Paper 
Makers’ Supplies 








Telephone Call, 174 Hoboken 


Hoboken, - - New Jersey Newburgh - - N.Y. 

















WHITMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 











Manufacture Best Grades of 


Surface Coated Paper and Card Board 


For Lithographers and Printers 
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The Voting Machines 


Used in 3,000 Election Precincts in 859 Cities of 
the Following States: 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CALIFORNIA, WISCONSIN, 
IOWA, OHIO, INDIANA, CONNECTICUT, 
MICHIGAN, UTAH, NEBRASKA . 


y4 


ARE MADE BY 


The Empire Voting Machine Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Factories: Jamestown, N. Y. 











THE 


ADELITE 


REGISTERED 


LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
Stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and u’ iform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Intercontinental University 


Justice Davin J. Buewer, U.S. Supreme Court; 
Hon. Martin A. Knarr, Chairman Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Rowaro Everxerr Hats.— 
Members of Board of Directors. 


The personnel of the Board of 
Directors and their standing in their 
professions are the best evidences as 
to efficacy and completeness of our 


Hox, Davm J. Baswer COUrSCS. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


Our special courses will prepare 
you for greater earnings. Special 
Courses in Law, Civil Service, Business 
Correspondence, Accounting, Engin- 
eering, Oratory and 160 Full College, 

Hon. Mant A. Kxarr Technical and Special Business 
Courses. All instructions by mail 
only. Mention the course in 
which you are most inter- 
ested. Fill out coupon 
or send postal for 
catalogue and 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


UNIVERSITY 
1426 “‘L"’ St., Washington, D.C. 


Eowarp Everert Hace 


Please send the year book and catalogue 
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Keeps Time All the Time 


Whether your hand’s on the throttle, 
the trowel or the hammer, you need an 
Elgin Watch. Every activity is best 
gauged and regulated by its steady, 
ceaseless beat. 


The Elgin 
Watch 


runs the same in heat or cold; in motion or 
at rest. The most perfect examples of 
Elgin skill are B. W. Raymond 19 jewels 
and Veritas 23. Notimepieces meet the 
needs of the active man so perfectly 
as these watches. Your jeweler 
has them and will show them. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO., 
Elgin, Ili. 








18 


Tools We Manufacture a Complete 


Line of Popular Priced 


in 


One 


Wiet-Goethe Combination Caliper Gauge 
Every mechanical man should carry one of these in 
his vest pocket. For sale at all leading hardware 


stores or sent direct prepaid, - : - $1.15 
:: 3: Write for Free Catalog :: :: 
CHICAGO STEEL AND BRASS WORK 


1704 Fisher Building - - - = Chicago, I] 


iiliiaeai Cutters and Sleighs 


National Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Opposite United States Treasury 


Oldest National Bank in District of Columbia 
Capital $800,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $638,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes forrent : $3 per yearandup 
ommcan LULL CARRIAGE CO 
o 


Geo. W. Wuite ° ° . . President 
Cuno H Rupo_pH . ° . Vice- hae + 
O. H.P. JouNSON . ‘ . Vice-President ° 

Georce O. WALSON . e e . Cashier Ka la mazoo > a M tc h ° 
J.Gates Moore . . . ° . Auditor 
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Easton Silk 
Company 











wT 


Easton 
Pennsylvania 


LEHIGH 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 











MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


THE 


Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


| read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 
the truth about it. 








LUZERNE 


KNITTING MILLS 
PITTSTON, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


Knitted Underwear 


IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S, AND 
CHILDREN’S FLAT GOODS 








Also Men’s, Women’s, and Children’s Ribbed 
in Two-Piece Garments and 


Men’s and Women's Ribbed Union Suits 
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General Electric Tungsten Lamps 


~~ Make electric light available for many people 
who never before thought they could afford it. 


@ Whether you are using elec- 

tricity, gas or kerosene, you 

will be gladto learn aboutthese 

wonderful new lamps. With 

equal currentthey give nearly 

three times the light given by 

ordinarv incandescent lamps. 

The ordinary carbon incan- 

descent lamp takes more than 

three watts of electricity for 

each candle light itgives. The 

G. E. TUNGSTEN uses but 

slightly more than one watt per 

candle of light to produce a light closely resem- 

bling daylight in its soft, even white brilliancy. 

Although on the market only a short time 

G. E. TUNGSTEN Lamps have already been 

installed in many large stores, offices and 

public buildings, where quality and economy 
are both essential. 

For the home or the small business place 


they offer the same advantagesthat have induged 
so many large users to install them. 

Any progressive electric light company will 
be giad to tell you all about this new incandes- 
cent lamp—or write for our G. E. Tungsten 
Book No. 32, which will tell you more about the 
wonderful metal, Tungsten, and explain how the 
best results can be secured from G. E. TUNG- 
STEN Lamps in home, office, factory or store. 

REMEMBER—every day you are without 
G. E. TUNGSTEN Lamps an inferior light is 
costing you more than it should. 





In 1880 the General Electric Co.(then the Edison Electric 
Light Co.) made and marketed the first Edison carbon incan- 
descent lamp ever manufactured for commercial purposes. 
Since that date this pany has f ed and sold 
270,000,000 Edison carbon incandescent lamps. Every 
notable advance in electric lighting in the last thirty years 
has been made by the General Electric Company. 

The genuine G.E. TUNGSTEN Lamps arealways 
packed in individual boxes bearing the famous G. E. 
monogram. Be sure to look for it. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 32 Schenectady, N. Y. 














JENHRINS BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ORIGINAL 


JenKins Bros. Valves, 
JenKins ’96 Sheet Packing, 
JenKins Discs, 
JenKins Bros. Pump Valves, etc. 


All specialties bearing Trade-Mark as shown in 
the cut are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 











